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Social Security in Review 


Federal Credit 
Union Act Amended 


N September 22, 1959, the Presi- 
QO dent signed legislation (Public 

Law 86-354) that completely 
rewrites the Federal Credit Union 
Act. Some of the changes are sub- 
stantive and designed to increase the 
scope and efficiency of Federal credit 
union operations. They include two 
provisions that are immediately effec- 
tive; one increases the maximum ma- 
turity of loans from 3 years to 5, and 
the other raises from $400 to $750 the 
limit on unsecured loans. Another 
substantive change is the authoriza- 
tion given to Federal credit unions to 
cash and sell checks to members for 
a reasonable fee—one of the provi- 
sions requiring the issuance of regu- 
lations by the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. In the group of sub- 
stantive changes, also, are the liberal- 
ization of the restrictions on loans to 
credit union Officials, subject to 
changes in the individual credit 
union’s bylaws, and the requirement 
for repayment or amortization of 
loans in accordance with regulations 
to be issued by the Bureau. 

Other provisions are intended both 
to clarify earlier legislation and to 
make credit union operations more 
efficient; they require amendment of 
the bylaws of individual credit unions 
before they become effective. Included 
are provisions under which (1). the 
supervisory committees will be ap- 
pointed by the board of directors, in- 
stead of elected by members; (2) 
credit committees may appoint loan 
Officers, authorized to approve certain 
loans now requiring approval by the 
committee; (3) more than one vice 
president may be elected; (4) the 
board of directors may appoint ex- 














ecutive committees, authorized to act 
for the board in making investments 
and approving applications for mem- 
bership, and it may also appoint a 
membership officer; and (5) the 
board of directors (instead of the 
members) may declare semiannual 
or annual dividends and allow a 
month’s dividend credits on shares 
paid up during the first 5 days of the 
month. Another provision permits a 
credit union operating under a Fed- 
eral charter to convert to operation 
under a State charter, and vice versa. 

The new law also requires that the 
Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions “make a study of the 
desirability of providing for federally 


chartered central credit unions” and 
submit the results of his study to 
Congress by April 15, 1960. 


Social Security Legislation 


Minor changes in the coverage pro- 
visions of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance were adopted by 
Congress during 1959. Public Law 86- 
284, signed September 16, reinstates 
until January 1, 1962, a 1956 provi- 
sion under which nine States 
(Florida, Hawaii, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Washington) could 
provide coverage for nonprofessional 
school district employees without a 
referendum and as a group separate 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) . 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month... 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (; (per recipient) . 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
General assistance (per case)..... 


Unemployment insurance (under State laws) : 


Initial claims (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) - 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 





1 Comparable data not available. 


August July August 
1959 1959 1958 
13,396 13,288 12,132 
eifi .9 $822.0 $813.7 $677.7 
$72.46 $72.32 $66.04 
$82.69 $81.44 $75.14 
aaren 2,408 2,414 2,456 
2,911 2,911 2,751 
wea 109 109 109 
343 341 318 
380 370 384 
$64.56 $64.44 $61.72 
28.33 28.40 27.13 
69.11 69.11 66.48 
63.28 63.24 60.35 
ee eile, 67.67 66.74 60.44 
pie, 1,011 1,228 1,238 
1,102 1,100 : 2,007 
$133.4 $142.5 $250.9 
e723 1814 $29.76 $29.10. . 4) 








from professional employees. The 
temporary reinstatement of this pro- 
vision, which was in effect less than 
a year, will give these States addi- 
tional time to take advantage of it. 
The new law also permits coverage 
of policemen and firemen in positions 
under a retirement system in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, North Dakota, and 
Vermont. Such coverage is now avail- 
able in 16 States and all interstate 
instrumentalities. The legislation also 
makes special provision for covering 
certain policemen in Oklahoma. 

Other legislation (Public Law 86- 
168, signed August 18), indirectly 
affects old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance by transferring cer- 
tain responsibilities from the Farm 
Credit Administration to the 37 Fed- 
eral land banks, Federal intermediate 
credit banks, and banks for coopera- 
tives. New employees of these banks, 
hired after December 31, 1959, will 
not be covered by the Civil Service 
Retirement Act but by the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


Federal Employee Legislation 


The Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 was signed by 
the President on September 28 and 
became Public Law 86-382. The law 
establishes a new program of health 
insurance for Federal employees, 
scheduled to go into effect in July 
1960. It provides for both basic hos- 
pitalization and medical care protec- 
tion and extended (catastrophic ill- 
ness) coverage for Federal workers. 


The employee may select from four 
types of plan the one best suited to 
his needs. They are (1) a service 
plan, such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
(2) an indemnity plan of the type 
offered by certain insurance com- 
panies, (3) an employee organization 
plan, and (4) a comprehensive medi- 
cal plan on either the group-practice 
or individual-practice prepayment 
basis. Both the service and the in- 
demnity plans must be Government- 
wide and offer at least two levels of 
benefits. 

The Federal Government contribu- 
tion will be the same for all plans. It 
will fall within minimums of $1.25 
and maximums of $1.75 biweekly for 
a single employee and $3.00 and $4.25 
for an employee and his family and 
will be equivalent to 50 percent of the 
cost of the Government-wide pro- 
grams with the lower level of benefits. 
The employee’s share will be with- 
held from his salary. 

No special health examination is 
required for enrollment, and an em- 
ployee separated from the Federal 
service may convert to a nongroup 
contract without such an examina- 
tion. An employee who retires after 
the effective date of the legislation, 
after service for a specified length of 
time (in general, 12 years), may con- 
tinue his enrollment under conditions 
to be prescribed. 

It is up to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which will administer the 
program, to negotiate contracts and 
issue regulations. The Commission 


will also administer a health benefits 
fund, created by the legislation. 
The existing program of group life 
insurance for Federal employees is 
amended by Public Law 86-377, 
signed September 23. Life insurance 
benefits for employees aged 65 or over 
are liberalized by the amendments. 
Formerly, when an employee reached 
age 65 the amount of his insurance 
was reduced. The new legislation 
permits the full amount of insurance 
applicable to the annual salary to 
remain in effect during employment 
and restores the full amount for em- 
ployees already past age 65. Upon re- 
tirement, either for disability or after 
at least 12 years (formerly 15 years) 
of creditable service, the protection 
is continued without cost to the em- 
ployee. The amount of insurance is 
then reduced at a rate of 2 percent a 
month, but it cannot be reduced to 
less than 25 percent of the amount in 
force at the time of retirement. 


Program Operations 


A substantial increase in the num- 
ber of old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance beneficiaries occurred 
in the 12 months following enact- 
ment of the 1958 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. By the end of 
August 1959, 13.4 million persons 
were receiving monthly benefits, al- 
most 1.3 million more than a year 
earlier. This total included 102,000 
wives, husbands, and children of dis- 
abled-worker beneficiaries, to whom 
benefits were first payable for Sep- 





Civilian labor force,’ ? total (in thousands) 


Employed 
Unemployed 


rates)? 5 Re ee 
Wage and salary disbursements 
Proprietors’ income 


Personal income Gn billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 


Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income [ished 
Social insurance and related payments. . 


Public assistance 
Other . 


Less: Personal contributions for social insurance... 
Consumer price index,’ * all items (1947-49 — 100) 


Food 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that per- 
sonal income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

8’ Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


August 
1959 


70,667 
67,241 
3,426 


$381.4 
258.9 
46.1 
48.0 
21.1 


ee, ING SON Gadgets & 3.1 


es 12.6 
aS eae 4 bas 8.4 
124.8 
118.3 
151.4 


July August Calendar year 
1959 1958 1958 19357 
71,338 70,067 68,647 67,946 
67,594 65,367 63,966 65,011 
3,744 4,699 4,681 2,936 
$384.0 $362.4 $359.0 $350.6 
261.5 241.3 239.4 238.5 
46.8 46.8 46.6 44.5 
47.7 45.0 44.7 43.4 
20.8 21.6 20.4 16.2 

3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
12.5 11.9 12.0 11.8 
8.4 V1 7.0 6.7 
124.9 123.7 123.5 120.2 
119.4 120.7 120.3 115.6 
151.0 145.0 144.6 138.1 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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tember 1958. Disabled workers aged 
50-64 receiving disability insurance 
benefits showed the largest percent- 
age increase in the 12-month period 
(33 percent) and numbered 298,000 
in August. The sharp increase re- 
sulted partly from two provisions in 
the 1958 amendments. The first re- 
pealed the “offset” provision, under 
which disability insurance benefits 
and child’s benefits payable to dis- 
abled children aged 18 or over were 
reduced by benefits based on disabil- 
ity payable under certain other pro- 
grams. The other was the provision 
liberalizing the insured-status re- 
quirements for disability benefits. 
Numerically the largest increase 
(634,000 or 9 percent) occurred 
among old-age (retired-worker) 
beneficiaries. Percentage increases 
for the other types of benefits ranged 
from more than 13 percent for per- 
sons receiving parent’s benefits to 6 
percent for women receiving mother’s 
benefits. The large percentage in- 
crease in the number of parent bene- 
ficiaries resulted mainly from the 
1958 provision that provides benefits 
for the dependent parent of a de- 
ceased worker even though a widow, 
widower, or child of the worker also 
survives. 

At the end of August, monthly 
benefits were being paid at a monthly 
rate of $822.0 million, 21 percent 
higher than the rate a year earlier. 
The increase of $144.0 million was 
due chiefly to the higher benefit rates 
provided by the 1958 amendments 
and to the rapid growth in the bene- 
ficiary rolls. Another contributing 
factor was the repeal of the “offset” 
provision. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
193,800 persons in August, about 3,600 
more than the number awarded in 
August 1958 and more than in August 
of any other year. Three-fifths of the 
monthly benefits were awarded to 
old-age (retired-worker) benefici- 
aries and their wives, husbands, and 
children; one-fourth to young wid- 
ows, children, aged widows, widowers, 
and parents of deceased workers; and 
one-tenth to disabled-worker bene- 
ficiaries and their wives, husbands, 
and children. Lump-sum death pay- 
ments totaling $14.4 million were 
awarded in August to 71,500 persons. 
The average lump-sum amount per 
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worker represented in the awards was 
$210.41, a new high. 


@ The downward movement in the 
total number of persons receiving 
public assistamce was reversed in 
August, primarily as a result of the 
strike in the steel industry. Persons 
aided under the five assistance pro- 
grams numbered 6.7 million—almost 
1 percent more than in July. Virtual- 
ly all the increase was attributable to 
a rise in the number of recipients of 
general assistance; 10,000 more cases 
were on the rolls in August than in 
July. The decrease of 6,200 in the 
number of old-age assistance recipi- 
ents was slightly greater than that 
for July. The number of recipients 
of aid to dependent children dropped 
for the third consecutive month, but 
the decrease was slight— only 500. 
Although more children received as- 
sistance in August than in July, the 
increase was more than offset by a 
decline in the number of adults re- 
sponsible for the care of needy chil- 
dren. In aid to the blind the decrease 
was small. About 1,200 more persons 
received aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled in August than in 
July. 

The appreciable increases in the 
number of general assistance recipi- 
ents reported by several States with 
large steel-producing centers or hav- 
ing industries largely dependent on 
steel reflected the effects of the strike 
in the steel industry. Increases 
amounted to 30,000 in Pennsylvania, 
16,000 in Ohio, 14,000 in Indiana, 
5,000 in Illinois, and 4,000 in Minne- 
sota. In each of these States, how- 
ever, the additions to the general 
assistance rolls represented a rela- 
tively small proportion of the total 
number of persons unemployed as a 
result of the strike and their depend- 
ents. In some States with fairly sub- 
stantial numbers of persons unem- 
ployed either directly or indirectly 
because of the strike, general assist- 
ance is not available to unemployed 
persons and their dependents. 

For the special types of public as- 
sistance, changes in State caseloads, 
were, in general, relatively small. The 
largest absolute change was Pennsyl- 
vania’s increase of 5,300 in the num- 
ber of persons receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. In this State, as 





well as in a few others, the strike in 
the steel industry probably contrib- 
uted to the increases in this program. 
The rise of 1,000 in the number of 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren in New Jersey reflected recent 
policy liberalizations. The State no 
longer requires the mother to file a 
legal complaint against the absent 
father, and, for the first time, assist- 
ance payments may be made to sup- 
plement support payments from an 
absent father. 

Total expenditures for assistance, 
including vendor payments for medi- 
cal care, amounted to $300.7 million 
in August—$800,000 more than the 
total in July. Changes in total pay- 
ments under the special types of pub- 
lic assistance were relatively small in 
each program — 0.4 percent or less. 
The largest change, a decrease of 
$190,000, occurred in aid to depend- 
ent children. Expenditures for gen- 
eral assistance, exclusive of vendor 
payments for medical care, rose 
$1,038,000 or 4.2 percent. 

Average payments for the special 
types of public assistance in the Na- 
tion as a whole showed little or no 
change from July to August. A few 
States, however, reported substantial 
changes in one or more programs. In 
Missouri the average payment rose $3 
in old-age assistance and in aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
when the State increased the cloth- 
ing allowance by $3 and the maxi- 
mum on monthly assistance pay- 
ments from $62 to $65 in these two 
programs. Average payments went up 
about $1 in Utah’s programs of old- 
age assistance and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, reflecting 
a $10 increase in payments to recipi- 
ents in nursing homes. 

Average payments per recipient of 
aid to dependent children went up in 
Hawaii and Alaska. In Hawaii the 
temporary inclusion in the budget of 
extra allowances for clothing and 
supplies for school children was re- 
sponsible for the increase of $2.91. 
Alaska’s increase of $2.48 was the 
net effect of raising maximums on 
payments to families with an eligible 
adult relative and lowering maxi- 
mums when there was no eligible 
adult relative. 

Delaware, to conserve funds, cut 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance and 
Old- Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


Because of the increasing attention given in recent years to 
the needs of both our aged population and our children, the 
relationship between the income-maintenance programs es- 
tablished under the Social Security Act for these two groups 


has been growing in importance. 


Since 1950, reports have been 


obtained each year from State welfare agencies on the extent 
to which aged persons and families with dependent children 


are receiving payments under the two programs. 


The article 


that follows is based on the reports for early 1959. It includes 
an explanation of some of the similarities in and differences 
between the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance and 


the old-age assistance programs. 


ODAY old-age, survivors, and 

disability insurance benefits are 

the most common seurce of the 
income received by aged persons and 
a source of support for nearly two- 
thirds of the Nation’s paternal or- 
phans. The growing importance of 
these benefits since 1950 has been ac- 
companied by declines in the number 
of aged persons and of paternal or- 
phans who receive public assistance. 
In 1950 there were more recipients of 
old-age assistance among the aged 
than there were beneficiaries of old- 
age and survivors insurance. Today 
there are more than four times as 
many aged insurance beneficiaries as 
there are recipients of old-age as- 
sistance — approximately 10 million 
compared with 2.4 million, In addi- 
tion, many families that formerly 
would have received financial assist- 
ance under the program for aid to 
dependent children are now receiving 
benefits under the insurance pro- 
gram. Only a small part of the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children is 
currently concerned with meeting 
need because of the death of a father 
— the major risk to children for 
which old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance makes provision. In the 
early days of the assistance program 
more than a third of the families re- 
ceived aid because the father was 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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dead. At present, with the decline in 
the number of paternal orphans and 
with the survivor protection provided 
by the insurance program, only about 
11 percent of the families receiving 
aid to dependent children are on the 
rolls because of the father’s death. 

Because both the insurance pro- 
gram and public assistance are de- 
signed to maintain income for the 
aged and for paternal orphans, and 
because the assistance payment sup- 
plements the insurance benefit when 
such benefits, with other resources, 
fail to meet the beneficiary’s needs, 
the relationship between the pro- 
grams is of continuing interest. To 
measure the extent to which aged 
persons and families with dependent 
children are receiving payments un- 
der the two programs, once a year all 
State welfare agencies submit reports 
based on a sample of assistance re- 
cipients. These reports show the 
numbers of aged and child benefici- 
aries of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance who also receive 
public assistance and the amounts of 
the benefits and assistance payments 
they receive. 

State reports for early 1959 reflect 
both the increased benefit amounts 
provided by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958 and the ad- 
justed assistance payments to recipi- 
ents who also received insurance 
benefits. Because all adjustments in 
assistance payments were not ex- 
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pected to be completed in February,’ 
States were given the alternative of 
preparing the report as of February 
or March 1959. About two-thirds of 
the States reported data for the 
month of March. State data con- 
cerning the insurance beneficiaries 
aged 65 and over and under age 18 
were provided by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance and 
represent the numbers as of the end 
of February 1959. The following arti- 
cle relates the data on assistance re- 
cipients from this year’s State reports 
to the data on insurance benefici- 
aries. It also explains some of the 
Similarities in and differences be- 
tween the insurance and old-age as- 
sistance programs. 


Similarities in and Differences 
Between OASDI and OAA 


Although the programs of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
and of old-age assistance differ in 
many important respects, their goal 
is similar: to provide security against 
want in old age through provision of 
a basic income. Each program is 
nationwide in coverage, and each 
gives certain rights to persons receiv- 
ing payments under its provisions. 
The individual possesses a right to 
freedom in the use of his cash pay- 
ment, a right to a fair hearing, and 
a right to privacy in his personal 
affairs. Until November 1956, each 
program also used a minimum age of 
65 as one test of eligibility. Beginning 
November 1956, however, the mini- 
mum qualifying age for insurance 
benefits for women without young or 
disabled children in their care was 
reduced to 62. 

A major difference between the two 
programs is in the number of persons 
each is serving—currently about 10 


1 The Social Security Act amendments 
of 1958 provided that persons on the bene- 
ficiary rolls in December 1958 would re- 
ceive increases for January 1959 in their 
February checks. 
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million aged insurance beneficiaries 
and less than 242 million old-age as- 
sistance recipients. Despite the large 
number of aged beneficiaries, some 
older persons—today more than a 
fourth of the population aged 65 or 
over — fail to qualify for insurance 
benefits because they or the workers 
upon whom they were or are depend- 
ent (1) had died or retired before the 
work they were doing became cov- 
ered, (2) had spent the greater part 
of their working lives in employment 
not covered by the insurance pro- 
gram, or (3) had not been members 
of the labor force. Some aged persons 
who qualify for benefits do not re- 
ceive them because they have earn- 
ings above the annual and monthly 
amounts permitted under the retire- 
ment test in the Social Security Act.” 
Some aged persons who qualify for 
and receive insurance benefits need 
additional income because their 
benefits are small or they have un- 
usual needs. Thus old-age assistance 
serves as both a residual and supple- 
mentary program by providing cash 
payments not only to needy old per- 
sons who are not eligible for insur- 
ance benefits but also to aged insur- 
ance beneficiaries who are in need 
under the assistance standards estab- 
lished by the State in which they live. 

There are also important differ- 
ences in the financing, administra- 
tion, and eligibility requirements of 
the two programs. Benefits under the 
insurance programs are paid from an 
earmarked trust fund supported by 
direct contributions from wage earn- 
ers and their employers and from the 
self-employed in their own behalf. 
Old-age assistance payments are 
noncontributory and are financed 
from State and local appropriations, 
supplemented by Federal grants un- 


2 Beneficiaries aged 72 and over are 
paid full benefits regardless of the total 
amount of their earned income in a year. 
For persons under age 72, if earned in- 
come is $1,200 or less in a year, full bene- 
fits are paid every month in the year; if 
earned income is more than $1,200 in a 
year, full benefits will always be paid for 
any month in which wages are $100 or 
less and there is: no substantial engage- 
ment in. -self-employment. - For those .in 


the latter group whose earnings are be-'. 


tween $1,200 and $2,080, benefits. may also 
be paid for other months even though 
wages are more than $100 or there is sub- 
stantial self-employment. 
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der the matching provisions specified 
in the Social Security Act. 

The insurance program is federally 
administered, and policies and stand- 
ards of operation are uniform 
throughout the country. In old-age 
assistance, on the other hand, each 
State is responsible, within the re- 
quirements of the Social Security 
Act, for developing its own State plan 
and for making its own decisions re- 
garding the administration and fi- 
nancing of the program. Some States 
share responsibility for these deci- 
sions with local governments. Eligi- 
bility requirements, program cover- 
age, and levels of assistance stand- 
ards and payments vary from one 
State to another depending upon 
State laws, policies, and fiscal re- 
sources. 

There are basic and important dif- 
ferences in the eligibility require- 
ments of the two programs. The 
assumption underlying the insurance 
program is that, for the great major- 
ity of insured workers, income will be 
reduced substantially by retirement. 
The benefit helps protect the indi- 
vidual against the risk of becoming 
needy by providing at least a reduced 
income for him and his family after 
retirement, or for his surviving fam- 
ily when he dies. Under the insur- 
ance program a retired worker may 
receive a cash benefit by reason of his 
earnings record; his aged wife or, if 
he dies, his aged widow may also re- 
ceive a cash benefit.’ Eligibility for 
benefits is determined primarily on 
the basis of his earnings in and regu- 
lar attachment to covered employ- 
ment. Unless the period spent in cov- 
ered employment is substantial, the 
covered worker will not qualify for 
an insurance benefit even if he is in 
need. The size of the benefit is calcu- 
lated, within fixed minimum and 
maximum amounts, in relation to the 
individual’s previous earnings by 
means of a statutory benefit table. 
The amount of the benefit is thus 
individualized even though the same 
basis for determining the benefit 
amount is used for everyone in the 
same class of beneficiaries. The bene- 
fit amount therefore differs from per- 


3 The wife or widow of a. retired or de- 
ceased worker also may receive benefits 
at any age if she has in her care childfen 
entitled to benefits. 





son to person and from family to 
family because of variations in total 
earnings and number of dependents. 
The total income of retired benefici- 
aries shows wide variations since 
nonearned income has no effect on 
the benefit payment. 

Old-age assistance is based on the 
assumption that some aged persons 
will be in need because they have no 
income or because their income is 
insufficient to meet their minimum 
requirements. Eligibility is deter- 
mined primarily on the basis of the 
applicant’s lack or insufficiency of 
income in relation to the State as- 
sistance standard. Unless this deter- 
mination proves he is in need, he 
cannot qualify even though he meets 
State requirements on age, residence, 
and citizenship. The amount of as- 
sistance needed is calculated by de- 
termining the budgetary require- 
ments of the applicant under the 
State assistance standard and sub- 
tracting his income from the sum of 
his requirements. In principle, the 
amount of the assistance payment 
should be the same as the amount of 
need. In many States, however, es- 
tablishment of a maximum or the 
application of a percentage or flat- 
amount reduction may lower the 
amount of the assistance payment to 
less than determined need. A maxi- 
mum limits the amount of assistance 
that may be paid to individuals whose 
determined need exceeds that maxi- 
mum, and percentage or flat-amount 
reductions usually affect all pay- 
ments. 

Even though payments under the 
insurance program and under old- 
age assistance tend to fall within 
somewhat fixed limits, the range in 
benefit payments is narrower than 
that for assistance payments on a 
national basis. In States, however, 
that set low maximums on monthly 
payments or otherwise limit amounts 
of assistance because of insufficient 
funds, the range is undoubtedly nar- 
rower for assistance payments than 
for benefit payments. 

In contrast, there is a far greater 
range in the total incomes of insur-. 
ance beneficiaries than of old-age 
assistance recipients since only in- 
come from earnings may affect the 
benefit, amount, and, all currently, 
available income and resources must 
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be considered in the determination of 
the amount of the old-age assistance 
payment. Moreover, States define 
limits below which an individual’s 
total income must fall before he can 
be eligible for assistance. 


Concurrent Receipt of PA 
and OASDI 


OASDI Amendments in 1958 


The 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act* included some changes 
in the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program that had 
an immediate impact on the public 
assistance programs and others that 
will have more of a long-range effect. 
The amendments increased benefits 
for all beneficiaries, raised the 
amounts of total earnings that could 
be taxed and credited for benefit pur- 
poses, provided benefits for certain 
dependents of disabled workers, and 
provided a stepped-up schedule for 
future tax-rate increases. The new 
law also included provisions relating 
to the disability freeze and disability 
benefits, as well as a number of minor 
provisions. Although no special re- 
port was requested of State welfare 
agencies to measure the effect of 
these amendments on public assist- 
ance programs, the following analysis 
of the most recent data available on 
concurrent receipt of public assist- 
ance and old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance includes some in- 
formation of this kind. 


Aged Persons Receiving OAA 
and OASDI 


The growth in the total population 
aged 65 and over from the middle of 
1948 to early 1959 is shown in the 
accompanying chart. The chart also 
shows the number in the aged popu- 
lation who were receiving old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits and the number who were 
recipients of old-age assistance. The 
total number of persons aged 65 and 
over increased by a third, or 3 per- 
cent a year, during this period. The 
number of insurance beneficiaries 
aged 65 and over was almost six and 
a half times larger in early 1959 than 


*See Charles I. Schottland, “Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1958: A Summary 
and Legislative History,” Social Security 
Bulletin, October 1958. 
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it was in the middle of 1948—9.4 mil- 
lion compared with 1.5 million. The 
old-age assistance rolls rose some- 
what from 1948 to 1950 but started 
to decline in the latter part of 1950, 
after the 1950 amendments to the 
insurance program were passed. The 
decrease in the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance from September 
1950 to March 1959 amounted to 
more than 13 percent—from 2.8 mil- 
lion to 2.4 million. The number of 
persons aged 65 and over receiving 
both insurance benefits and assist- 
ance payments advanced from 
146,000 in June 1948 to 648,000 in 
March 1959, a rise of 344 percent. 
A clearer picture of the change in 
the roles of the insurance program 
and the old-age assistance program 
is obtained from a comparison of the 
changes in the proportion of the aged 
population receiving payments under 
each program. From September 1950 
to March 1959 the proportion of the 
aged population receiving old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits rose 244 percent—from 177 


per 1,000 persons aged 65 and over to 
608 per 1,000. During the same period 
the proportion receiving old-age as- 
sistance receded from 226 per 1,000 
aged persons to 158 per 1,000, or 30 
percent. 

Only Louisiana and the Virgin 
Islands now have more old-age as- 
sistance recipients per 1,000 aged 
persons in the population than aged 
insurance beneficiaries. In June 1948 
more than three-fourths of the 
States had a higher recipient rate 
than beneficiary rate. 

Although the old-age assistance 
recipient rate is declining, the num- 
ber of aged recipients who also get 
benefits under the insurance program 
continues to increase. In March 1959 
almost 648,000 (42 persons per 1,000 
aged population) were receiving both 
types of payments, an increase of 135 
percent from the number in Septem- 
ber 1950 (table 1). Annual increases 
were generally between 20,000 and 
40,000. A substantial number of the 
insurance benefits awarded in 1950 
and 1951 to persons who became 


Population aged 65 and over in the United States and persons receiving pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act programs for the aged, 1948-59 | 
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Table 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASDI ' 
benefits and assistance payments, 1948-59 





Aged persons receiving 
both OASDI and OAA 


Families with children receiving 
both OASDI and ADC 





























Percent of— Percent of— 
Month and year 
” OASDI 
Number Aged Number beneficiar 
| y 

| OASDI | OAs families | ,ADC 

ene-— recipients | with ‘amilies 

ficiaries | children 

| | j 

pt ee ee reer 146 ,000 10.0 | 6.1 | 21,600 6.7 4.8 
September 1950..---.....-..... } 276,200 12.6 | 9.8 32,300 8.3 4.9 
pC >= eee | 376,500 11.9 | 13.8 | 30,700 | 6.7 5.0 
a eee | 406 ,000 12.0 15.1 | 30,000 . 6.1 5.0 
February 1908.........-..sccn<s | 426,500 | 10.7 | 16.3 30,600 | 5.7 5.3 
February 1954 3_.........-.-...- | 463,000 | 9.7 | 18.0 | 31,900 | 5.4 5.9 
February 1955....-.......-....-| 488,800 | $7 19.2 32,100 | 4.9 5.2 
Ral oR Le 516,300 | 8.0 | 20.4 | 32,600 | 4.6 5.3 
Penreary 1007. ......<........ 555,300 | 7.8 | 22.2 | 31,900 | 4.2 5.1 
yo ae ee | 596,500 | want 24.2 | 37,200 | 4.5 5.4 
SPE I io ncscccnestneres | 647,900 | 6.9 26.7 | 41,900 | 4.6 5.4 





1 Beginning September 1958, monthly benefits 
are payable to the dependents of persons who are 
receiving disability insurance benefits. The classes 
of dependents eligible for these benefits are the same 
as dependents of old-age insurance beneficiaries. 

2 November 1953 data for ADC. 


newly eligible under the 1950 amend- 
ments were at or close to the mini- 
mum. With the minimum payable 
to a retired worker then set at $20, a 
considerable number of old-age as- 
sistance recipients who were getting 
benefits for the first time continued 
to need public aid. 

At the same time that the number 
of aged beneficiaries who also receive 
assistance was increasing, the per- 
centage that such beneficiaries rep- 
resent of all aged beneficiaries con- 
tinued to decline. Of the 9.4 million 
persons aged 65 and over getting old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits in March 1959, less than 
7 percent received supplementary as- 
sistance. In September 1950, August 
1951, and February 1952, the propor- 
tion was about 12 percent. 

Although the old-age assistance 
caseload shows a continuing decline, 
the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance who also have insurance 
benefits continues to increase. As a 
result the proportion of the aged re- 
cipients who also receive benefits 
under the insurance program has 
gradually risen. This increase is to 
be expected since, with the expansion 
of the insurance program and benefit 
awards to many persons with rela- 
tively brief periods of covered work, 
more beneficiaries are found in the 
group potentially eligible for old-age 
assistance. By March 1959, almost 27 
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3 For ADC, March data for 20 States, November 
1955 data for 1 State, and May 1956 data for 1 State. 

4 For OAA, February data for 18 States, April 
data for 1 State, and May data for 1 State. For 
ADC, February data for 17 States and April data 
for 1 State. 


percent of the recipients of old-age 
assistance were also receiving bene- 
fits, compared with about 10 percent 
in September 1950. 

The present old-age assistance 
caseload consists largely of individ- 
uals who never had an opportunity 
to obtain coverage under the insur- 
ance program. Half the recipients of 
old-age assistance are at least 75 
years of age, and many of these indi- 
viduals had retired before the Social 
Security Act was passed. The case- 
load also includes needy aged persons 
who worked in employment not cov- 
ered, or only recently covered, by the 
insurance program. Among the pres- 
ent assistance recipients, also, are 
wives and widows of uninsured work- 
ers. About 3 out of every 5 recipients 
are women, and probably most of 
them have had no recent attachment 
to the labor force. 

State changes, February 1958- 
March 1959. — Although in most 
States old-age assistance caseloads 
were smaller in March 1959 than 
they had been in February 1958, the 
number of recipients who also had 
insurance benefits was larger in all 
but five States and represented a 
somewhat higher proportion of all 
recipients in all but two States.® Four 


5 Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
where few recipients of old-age assistance 
also receive insurance benefits, are ex- 
cluded from the State analysis. 





of the five States with fewer bene- 
ficiary-recipients in early 1959 had 
percentage decreases in their total 
assistance caseloads from February 
1958 that exceeded the national 
average. 

The States with the largest relative 
increases in the number of recipients 
who also received insurance benefits 
were in the South: Mississippi re- 
ported 41 percent more beneficiary- 
recipients, Arkansas 29 percent, 
Georgia 26 percent, and North Caro- 
lina 24 percent. These States possess 
a large concentration of agricultural 
workers and farm operators, many of 
whom did not gain coverage under 
the insurance program until 1954. It 
is for the same reason that increases 
from February 1958 to March 1959 in 
the proportion of aged beneficiaries 
who also received old-age assistance 
were reported by the Southern 
States. Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and New Mexico all re- 
ported significant increases in the 
proportion of all aged beneficiaries 
receiving supplementary old-age as- 
sistance payments. 

State differences——The proportion 
of aged persons receiving both types 
of payments in March 1959 ranged 
from 47.7 percent in Nevada to 6.1 
percent in South Carolina (table 2). 
In general, the percentage of recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance who also 
receive benefits tends to be small in 
States with relatively small propor- 
tions of beneficiaries among the aged 
population. In addition, aged persons 
receiving benefits are less likely to be 
eligible for assistance in States where 
low assistance standards and limited 
funds result in low assistance pay- 
ments. 

This combination of circumstances 
accounts for the fact that in 11 States 
fewer than 20 percent of the old-age 
assistance recipients also receive in- 
surance benefits. All are agricultural 
States and have many farm workers 
and operators who did not gain in- 
surance coverage until recent years; 
all except two (North Dakota and 
New Mexico) are Southern States. 
In six of the 11 States the aged bene- 
ficiary rate was considerably less 
than the national rate of 608 per 
1,000 aged persons in the population, 
ranging from 437 to 527 per 1,000. 
The other five States in this group 
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also had beneficiary rates below the 
national average. The average assist- 
ance payments for most of the 11 
States were considerably less than 
the March 1959 average of $64.34 for 
the country as a whole. 

Data for the States with relatively 
more aged insurance beneficiaries 
showed much higher proportions of 
beneficiaries among recipients of old- 


age assistance. In 11 of the 15 States 
with 650 or more aged beneficiaries 
per 1,000 aged persons, such benefici- 
aries made up a third or more of the 
assistance caseloads, with the pro- 
portion at least 40 percent in five of 
these States. In all but three of the 
15 States, the average assistance pay- 
ments exceeded the national average. 

Most of the 17 States in which as 


Table 2.—Number of aged OASDI beneficiaries per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over and percent of OAA recipients with OASDI benefits, March 1959 





Percent of OAA recipients 


























many. as 30. percent.of the recipients 
of old-age: assistance also receive in- 
surance benefits have a high degree 
of industrialization and are located in 
the Northeast and West, although a 
few States scattered among other re- 
gions—Delaware, Florida, and Michi- 
gan—are also included. Among the 
17 States are those ranking at the top 
in the amount of the average assist- 
ance payment; only four (Alaska, 
Florida, Maine, and Vermont) had 
payments less than the national 
average. Only four States (Alaska, 
Colorado, Vermont, and Wyoming) 
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Many of them are industrial 
States and rank near the top in the 
proportion of beneficiaries in their 
aged populations. Because of the gen- 
erally higher wage levels in industry 
and the opportunity for continuing 
work in covered employment, the 
average insurance benefit is higher 
than the national average in most of 
these States. 

Of the 17 States with recipient 
rates of more than 100 but less than 
the national average, all but West 
Virginia reported 4-9 percent of the 
beneficiaries also receiving assistance. 
In West Virginia, fewer than 2 per- 
cent of the aged beneficiaries received 
supplementary old-age assistance. 
Because assistance standards and 
payments in that State are low, only 
the neediest aged persons are eligible 
for assistance. Some of the aged 
beneficiaries in West Virginia are re- 
tired mine workers who also receive 
payments from the United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Retirement 
Fund. Their flat $100 monthly bene- 
fit from the fund, in addition to their 
insurance benefits, would make them 
ineligible for assistance even if as- 
sistance standards and payments 
were not so limited. 

The 20 States (excluding Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands) in 
which the proportion of the aged 
population getting assistance ex- 
ceeded the national rate present a 
mixed picture. Included in this group 
are a number of low-income States 
where relatively few insurance bene- 
ficiaries (less than 1 in 10) are on the 
assistance rolls. At the other end of 
the scale are seven States that pro- 
vide assistance to more than 15 per- 
cent of the aged beneficiaries. 


Families With Children 
Receiving OASDI and ADC 


Concurrent receipt of benefits is .a 
less important factor in aid to de- 
pendent children than in old-age as- 
sistance; relatively few families re- 
ceive both assistance payments and 
insurance benefits. The assistance 
program provides financial aid to 
children deprived of care or support 
because of the death, absence from 
the home, or incapacity of.a parent. 
In early 1959, absence.of the father 
accounted for the. dependency of 
slightly less than ;two-thirds of the 


rolls. 
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families receiving aid; in somewhat 
more than one-fifth of the families 
the father was incapacitated. Death 
of the father was the cause of de- 
pendency for only 11 percent. In con- 
trast, among the child beneficiaries 
under age 18, approximately 85 per- 
cent were children of deceased coy- 
ered workers. 





As a result of the growth of old- 
age, survivors, and disability ‘insur-’ 
ance and the decline in recent years 
in the total number of orphans, the 
proportion of families needing aid to 
dependent children because of the 
death of a parent has been declining. 
Twenty-four percent of such families 
were receiving aid to dependent chil- 


Table 3.—Number of OAA recipients per 1,000 population aged 65 and over 
and percent of aged OASDI beneficiaries receiving OAA, March 1959 
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!Number’of aged beneficiaries as of Feb. 28, 1959. 
State data, estimated b As | the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, eres to exclude (1) women 
beneficiaries aged 62-64, (2) wife beneficiaries under 
age 62 with child beneficiaries in their care, and (3) 
duplicate counts for beneficiaries receiving both 


old-age and wife’s or husband’s benefits. 
e data for OAA. 
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+ Dees than 0.05 percent, 








dren in 1948, 17 percent in 1953, 13 
percent in early 1956, and 11 percent 
in early 1959. With 9 out of every 10 
of the Nation’s families protected by 
the insurance program, few of the 
paternal orphans in the future will 
be without an insurance benefit. Aid 
to dependent children is thus becom- 
ing more and more a program meet- 
ing need created by the absence of a 


parent from the home or by a par- 
ent’s disability. With dependents of 
disabled beneficiaries now eligible to 
receive benefits under the insurance 
program, fewer families in which a 
father is disabled may need to apply 
for aid to dependent children. 

In March 1959, about 41,900 fami- 
lies received payments under both the 
program of aid to dependent children 


Table 4.—Concurrent receipt of OASDI benefits and assistance payments by 
OAA recipients and ADC cases, March 1959 
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‘ February data for OAA, 
* Less than 0.05 percent. 


and the insurance program. Although 
the great majority of these families 
were receiving benefits under the in- 
surance program on the basis of the 
earnings record of a deceased father, 
some received benefits on the basis of 
the earnings record of either a re- 
tired or a disabled father. A few re- 
ceived benefits on the basis of a de- 
ceased mother’s earnings record. On 
the other hand, a family receiving 
benefits and aid to dependent chil- 
dren concurrently may be receiving 
insurance benefits based on the earn- 
ings record of a father who died but 
may be receiving aid under the as- 
sistance program for a reason other 
than his death. Different reasons for 
receipt of insurance benefits and re- 
ceipt of aid to dependent children by 
a family usually occur in families for 
which there are different fathers 
(natural or adoptive) for the chil- 
dren. Although the number of fami- 
lies receiving payments under both 
the program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren and the insurance program in- 
creased from February 1958 to March 
1959, the percentage they represented 
of all the assistance families re- 
mained the same (5.4 percent). 

In aid to dependent children, as in 
old-age assistance, the proportion of 
beneficiary families receiving assist- 
ance has generally declined as the 
number of such families has in- 
creased. In September 1950, more 
than 8 percent of all beneficiary fam- 
ilies with at least one child under age 
18 were on the assistance rolls; by 
early 1959 the percentage was 4.6 
percent (table 1). 

From September 1950 until Feb- 
ruary 1954, the proportion of families 
receiving both types of payments 
represented a slightly increasing pro- 
portion of all families receiving aid 
to dependent children, rising from 
4.9 percent to 5.9 percent. After 
dropping to 5.2 percent in February 
1955, this proportion has changed 
only slightly in subsequent years. 

The families getting both types of 
payments generally had more chil- 
dren than families receiving only in- 
surance benefits but about the same 
number of children as families re- 
ceiving only aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Although only 4.6 percent of 
the beneficiary families were receiv- 
ing assistance, these families in- 
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cluded 7.2 percent of all child bene- 
ficiaries under age 18 in the families 
with benefits (table 4). In contrast, 
the beneficiary families also receiving 
assistance represented 5.4 percent of 
all families on the assistance rolls 
but included only 5.2 percent of all 
children receiving assistance. Under 
the insurance program, benefits to 
families with children cannot exceed 
80 percent of the average monthly 
earnings on which the payment is 
based. Those families receiving bene- 
fits based on low average earnings 
are most likely to need assistance, 
and their need tends to increase in 
proportion to the number of child 
survivors. 

State data showing the extent of 
concurrent receipt of payments un- 
der the two programs are presented 
in table 4. As in old-age assistance, 
the variations among the States re- 
flect the extent of insurance cover- 
age, differences in the number of 
needy families, and differences in 
levels of assistance standards and 
payments. 


Beneficiaries Receiving Other 
Types of Assistance 


Information on concurrent receipt 
of assistance and benefits has not 
been obtained regularly for assist- 
ance programs other than old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren. State agencies were requested, 
however, to submit with their 1959 
reports whatever available informa- 
tion they had on the number of re- 
cipients of other types of assistance 
who also received benefits under the 
insurance program. 

On the basis of reports from more 
than a third of the States, it is esti- 
mated that 5 percent of the recipi- 
ents of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and 8 percent of the 
recipients of aid to the blind, or a 
total of about 25,000 persons for the 
two programs, were also receiving 
benefits under the Federal insurance 
program in early 1959. Because al- 
most half the recipients of aid to the 
blind are aged 65 or over, it is safe to 
assume that a substantial proportion 
of the insurance beneficiaries on 
these rolls receive benefits as retired 
workers or as aged dependents of 
such workers rather than as disabled 
workers aged 50-64 under the disabil- 
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ity provisions of the insurance pro- 
gram. 

Since few States reported informa- 
tion on general assistance, no at- 
tempt was made to estimate the 
number on these rolls who may also 
be insurance beneficiaries. Except for 
some women aged 62-64, there are 
likely to be few beneficiaries of old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance receiving general assistance; 
most needy individuals or families 
among those receiving benefits would 
usually be eligible for and receive aid 
under the Federal-State assistance 
programs. Some beneficiaries who 
need help in paying medical bills 
may, however, have such expenses 
met from general assistance funds in 
States in which such funds are used 
for this purpose. 


Effect of OASDI on 
Assistance Costs 


The insurance program, by provid- 
ing income to large numbers of aged 
persons, has reduced assistance case- 
loads and costs. In March 1959, al- 
most 30 percent of the aged who did 
not have insurance benefits received 
old-age assistance; less than 7 per- 
cent of the insurance beneficiaries 
were on the assistance rolls—an indi- 
cation that a substantially larger 
number of the beneficiaries would 
have needed assistance if they had 
not received benefits. Although some 
beneficiaries need assistance, the 
average payment to beneficiary- 
recipients is lower than the average 
payment to recipients without bene- 
fits; thus the cost of the assistance 
program is further reduced. 

The average old-age assistance 
payment for recipients not getting 
insurance benefits was $68.74 in 
March 1959; the average amount of 
assistance for recipients getting both 
insurance benefits and assistance 
payments was one-fourth lower, or 
$51.97. These amounts were $4.01 
higher than the average paid in Feb- 
ruary 1958 to recipients not getting 
benefits and $2.88 higher than the 
average payment to  beneficiary- 
recipients. In March 1959 the cost to 
assistance agencies of payments 
made to or in behalf of aged benefi- 
ciary-recipients amounted to $33.7 
million, or slightly more than one- 
fifth of the total payments made un- 





der the old-age assistance program. 

The increase in the average assist- 
ance payment to each group of recip- 
ients may be attributed to changes in 
State assistance standards and poli- 
cies made possible by the 1958 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act. Since all income of recipients 
must be taken into account in deter- 
mining the amounts of their assist- 
ance payments, the increases in 
benefits (effective for January) un- 
der the insurance program had the 
effect of making additional funds 
available for assistance payments. 
The 1958 amendments to the public 
assistance provisions made additional 
Federal funds available to each State, 
beginning October 1958, by revising 
the basis of Federal financial partici- 
pation in assistance payments. The 
subsequent changes resulting in 
higher assistance payments that were 
most commonly made by the States 
were (1) increases in cost standards 
for certain items (such as food and 
clothing), (2) addition of new items 
to the assistance standards, and (3) 
raising or removing maximums on 
payments, or making reduction in 
payments less stringent.® 

Upward changes in State assist- 
ance cost standards tend, of course, 
to increase the number of insurance 
beneficiaries on the assistance rolls. 
Insurance beneficiaries with total in- 
comes equal to or larger than the old 
assistance standards but smaller 
than the new standards in States 
making such changes may become 
eligible for small assistance payments 
to supplement their incomes. In- 
creases in insurance benefits have the 
opposite effect. Beneficiary-recipients 
with assistance payments equal to, 
smaller, or—in a few instances — 
Slightly larger than the increases in 
their insurance benefits are no longer 
eligible for assistance. For these indi- 
viduals, the increase in the benefit 
amount wipes out the deficit between 
the cost of their requirements as 
recognized by the State agency and 
their income, or it reduces the deficit 
to less than the minimum payment 
made by the agency. Although the 
number of cases closed after the 1958 








8 See “Initial Effects of the 1958 PA 
Amendments on Assistance Payments,” 
Social Security Bulletin, September 1959. 
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increase in benefits is not known, it 
is estimated to be negligible because 
many States raised their assistance 
cost standards about the same time. 

The average amount for all bene- 
ficiaries aged 65 and over increased 
almost 10 percent from February 
1958 to March 1959, largely because 
of the higher benefit scale provided 
by the 1958 amendments. Other con- 
tributing factors were the growing 
proportion of benefits computed on 
the basis of earnings after 1950 and 
the increase from $30 to $33 in the 
minimum benefit payable to a sole 
survivor beneficiary. 

The average insurance benefit per 
beneficiary-recipient in March 1959 
was $43.87, or about 70 percent of the 
average benefit paid to all benefici- 
aries aged 65 and over. It was $3.19 
higher than the ‘average in February 
1958. This average benefit amount is 
somewhat overstated because of the 
inclusion of insurance benefits paid 
to recipients’ wives aged 62-64 whose 
personal requirements (food, cloth- 
ing, or medical care, for example) 
are included in the budget for the 
recipient. Because the wife’s insur- 
ance benefit is taken into considera- 
tion in determining the amount of 
the assistance payment to the recipi- 
ent, the combined benefits of the re- 
cipient and his spouse are included 
here in computing the average. 

To adjust for this overstatement 
and for comparison with the average 
benefit amount for the comparable 
group among all aged beneficiaries, 
States were asked to include in the 
reports for 1959 the total number of 
insurance beneficiaries in cases re- 
ceiving both types of payments. This 
total includes all beneficiary-recipi- 
ents as well as their wives aged 62-64 
who also receive benefits and whose 
personal requirements are considered 
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in the budget for the beneficiary- 
recipient. On the basis of this infor- 
mation, it is estimated that the aver- 
age benefit per beneficiary in old-age 
assistance cases in March 1959 was 
about $41.00, or $2.80 lower than the 
average benefit obtained when the 
total benefits of recipients and wives 
aged 62-64 are divided by the total 
number of beneficiary -recipients. 
When wives aged 62-64 receiving 
benefits either as retired workers or 
as dependents of retired workers are 
included, the average benefit per 
beneficiary in cases on the old-age 
assistance rolls in March 1959 was 
about 65 percent of the average for 
the comparable group among all aged 
beneficiaries. 

There are several reasons why 
beneficiaries who also receive old-age 
assistance had, on the average, 
smaller benefit payments than all 
aged beneficiaries. Low benefits are 
usually received by retired workers 
who either (1) retired many years 
ago, with their benefits calculated on 
amounts earned when the general 
level of wages was lower, or (2) were 
marginal workers in covered employ- 
ment in their younger days. Low 
benefit amounts are also associated 
with individuals who receive benefits 
as dependents of insured workers. 
Findings from the national survey of 
beneficiaries conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance in the fall of 1957 show that, in 
comparison with all aged benefici- 
aries, more of the beneficiary-recipi- 
ents were widowed, more were aged 
75 or over, and fewer were under age 
70.” 


7See Sue Ossman, “Characteristics of 
Aged Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Beneficiaries Who Receive Public Assist- 
ance,” Social Security Bulletin, October 
1959. 


The insurance program has also 
led to savings in the program for aid 
to dependent children. As an in- 
creasing number of orphans have re- 
ceived benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program, fewer families with children 
dependent because of the death of a 
father have received aid to depend- 
ent children, and relatively less as- 
sistance goes to families receiving 
insurance benefits than to other fam- 
ilies. In March 1959 the average 
assistance payment to families not 
receiving insurance benefits was 
$109.98; for families receiving insur- 
ance benefits and assistance pay- 
ments the average assistance pay- 
ment was $79.09. Total assistance 
payments to families receiving both 
insurance benefits and assistance 
were $3.3 million and accounted for 
4 percent of all payments made to or 
in behalf of families receiving assist- 
ance under the program for depend- 
ent children. 

Primarily because of the 1958 
amendments, the average benefit to 
families receiving both aid to de- 
pendent children and old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance was 
higher in March 1959 than in Feb- 
ruary 1958 —$72.14 compared with 
$66.19. The amendments not only 
raised benefit amounts but increased 
the maximum on monthly benefits 
payable to a family on the basis of 
an insured worker’s earnings record 
from $200 to $254, or twice the new 
maximum benefit provided for a re- 
tired worker. The average family 
benefit received by all survivor fami- 
lies consisting of widows with at least 
one child under age 18 in March 1959 
was $153, or more than twice that re- 
ceived by those who were also receiv- 
ing payments under aid to dependent 
children. 
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New Graduated Pension Systemin Sweden’ 


During 1959 both Great Britain and Sweden have adopted 
graduated benefit systems, which will be superimposed on the 


current programs paying flat-rate pensions. 


Great Britain's 


new provisions, described in the September issue of the Bulletin, 


apply mainly to retirement benefits. 


The Swedish legislation, 


reported in the following pages, affects old-age, invalidity, and 


survivor benefits. 


sion program of Sweden has 

been made by three new laws, 
all enacted on May 14, 1959. The 
prineipal law, known as the General 
Supplementary Pensions Insurance 
Act, establishes a system of supple- 
mentary pensions, which will be pay- 
able in addition to the universal flat 
“national pensions’”’ provided in the 
past. The amounts of the supplemen- 
tary pensions are to be graduated on 
the basis of earnings and will be pay- 
able with respect to old-age, invalid- 
ity, and death. The second law, con- 
taining a singTe clause, fixes the con- 
tribution rates payable by employers 
during the first 5 years of the pro- 
gram. The third law deals with the 
administration of the general pen- 
sion fund that will be built up under 
the new program. The effective date 
of the new legislation is January 1, 
1960, when contributions will begin. 
Supplementary pensions will first be- 
come payable in 1963. 


Background 


The Swedish Social Democratic 
Government had introduced a bill in 
February 1958 that contained both a 
10-year plan for substantial improve- 
ments in existing national pensions 
and an outline of principles on which 
to base legislation providing supple- 
mental, wage-related pensions. The 
pension provisions were based largely 
on the majority report, submitted in 
February 1957, of the Eckerberg com- 
mittee (composed of a chairman, four 
Riksdag members representing the 
four leading parties, and one repre- 


. MAJOR addition to the pen- 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner, on 
the basis of the text of the laws, report 
of the Riksdag committee on the bill, and 
a dispatch from the American Embassy 
at Stockholm. 
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sentative each of the trade unions, 
the salaried employees’ organization, 
and the employer federation). The 
pension fund provisions of the bill 
were based on recommendations sub- 
mitted in January 1958 by a commit- 
tee of experts headed by the Gover- 
nor of the National Bank. Both 
chambers of the Riksdag approved 
that part of the Government bill 
dealing with national pensions, but 
on April 24, 1958, the lower chamber 
refused to endorse the principles con- 
cerning supplemental pensions. This 
chamber was then dissolved, and 
election for a new chamber was held 
on June 1, 1958. The result was a 
parliamentary stalemate, with 115 
non-Socialist members confronting 
110 Social Democrats and five Com- 
munists. On March 18, 1959, the So- 
cial Democratic Government intro- 
duced three bills, embodying the 
principles rejected earlier but with 
some additions and amendments. 
The passage of these bills in May in 
the lower chamber by a vote of 115 to 
114 was made possible by the absten- 
tion from voting of one member of 
the Liberal Party. . 


Existing National Pensions 


The pension system established by 
the National Pensions Act of 1946 is 
retained. Under this system, every 
Swedish citizen aged 18-65 (except 
those whose taxable income is less 
than 1,200 crowns! a year) pays a 
special pension tax equal to 4 per- 
cent of his assessed income, along 
with his regular income tax, toward 
the financing of national pensions. 
The pension tax of any individual 
may not, however, exceed 600 crowns 


1One Swedish crown equals 19.3 cents 
in United States currency, according to 
the official rate of exchange. 


a year. Revenue from this special 
tax has met about one-third of the 
cost of national pensions; the Na- 
tional Government meets about half 
the cost from general taxation, and 
local governments pay the remaining 
one-sixth. There is no employer con- 
tribution to the national pension pro- 
gram. 

Every Swedish citizen (and aliens 
covered by reciprocity agreements) 
receives a national old-age pension 
at age 67, without any contribution, 
retirement, or means test. This pen- 
sion is not graduated according to 
earnings. For a single person it now 
amounts to 1,700 crowns a year, plus 
a fixed supplement of 350 crowns and 
a cost-of-living supplement (varying 
automatically with changes in the 
national pension price index and cur- 
rently 400 crowns) that brings the 
total to 2,450 crowns. For an aged 
couple the pension is 2,720 crowns 
plus supplements of 560 crowns and 
640 crowns, or a total of 3,920 crowns. 
If the wife is aged 60-66 a wife’s sup- 
plement is payable (subject, however, 
to an income test); the total maxi- 
mum pension is the same as when 
both spouses are aged 67 or over. A 
housing supplement, varying in 
amount by locality, is payable by 
local governments, and it also is sub- 
ject to an income test. 

Invalidity pensions under the exist- 
ing system consist of the following: 
(1) a basic flat pension of 600 crowns 
a year, irrespective of other income; 
(2) an invalidity supplement, payable 
subject to an income test, that may 
bring the total pension to a maxi- 
mum of 2,450 crowns for a single 
person and 3,920 crowns for a couple; 
(3) a special housing supplement, 
varying by locality and subject to an 
income test; and (4) when relevant, 
an additional blindness or constant- 
attendance allowance of 1,200 
crowns, which is not subject to an 
income test. 

Widows aged 55-66 or caring for a 
child under age 12 receive up to 1,960 
crowns a year and a housing supple- 
ment, both subject to an income test. 
No orphan’s benefits are provided un- 
der the older pension program, but 
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each full orphan receives, in addition 
to the standard allowance of 290 
crowns a year under the family al- 
lowance program, a special allowance 
(subject to an income test) that may 
be as much as 600 crowns a year. 
As noted earlier, the above provi- 
sions are not affected by the legisla- 
tion on supplementary pensions, 
which superimposes the new system 
on them. The 10-year reform plan 
approved in February 1958, however, 
means that important changes will 
be made in the national pension sys- 
tem in the future. These revisions 
will improve in particular the in- 
validity and survivor benefits now 
being provided under that system. 


New Provisions 


Coverage 


The new supplemental pension sys- 
tem will, in general, cover on a com- 
pulsory basis all Swedish citizens (as 
well as aliens who are registered with 
the tax authorities) who are aged 16 
or over and who are employees or 
engaged in self-employment. Public 
employees as well as private employ- 
ees will be covered. Swedish citizens 
living abroad will be covered if they 
work for a Swedish employer. Per- 
sons who earn less than 4,000 crowns 
in any year, however, are not covered 
under the supplementary provisions 
during that year. 

There are two forms of optional 
exemption from coverage. A self- 
employed person may elect not to be 
covered by the supplementary pen- 
sion plan with respect to income 
earned through self-employment. 
Employees can be exempted from the 
supplementary system if their labor 
union concludes a collective contract 
on pensions with an employer or an 
employer organization. The collec- 
tive contract must be concluded be- 
fore July 1, 1961, it must be effective 
as of January 1960 (being retroactive 
if necessary), and it must guarantee 
inalienable old-age, disability, and 
survivor pension rights in a manner 
approved by the central pension in- 
surance authority. It appears that, 
though a number of self-employed 
persons may choose to stay out of the 
system, few unions will do'so because 
of their general satisfaction with the 
new statutory system. 
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Source of Funds 


The new system of supplementary 
benefits will be financed exclusively, 
apart from interest on accumulated 
funds, from contributions paid by 
employers with respect to their em- 
ployees and from those paid by self- 
employed persons. There will be no 
employee contributions, and no Gov- 
ernment subsidies are foreseen. (The 
Government, will, of course, pay the 
employer contribution with respect to 
its own employees.) 

Employers will pay a contribution 
with respect to that part of the an- 
nual wages of each of their employees 
aged 16-65 that is more than a “base 
amount” of 4,000 crowns and less 
than an upper limit of 30,000 crowns. 
Both the base amount and upper 
limit on taxable wages for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes will vary 
automatically, upward or downward, 
with changes in the national pension 
price index, which has been used in 
determining cost-of-living incre- 
ments to national pensions. The 
upper limit, however, will always be 
seven and one-half times the base 
amount or lower limit. December 
1957 will be used as the base period 
in these adjustments, which will be 
computed monthly. For technical 
reasons, there will be a 3-month lag 
between a change in consumer prices 
and its effect on the base amount, 
just as there is a 3-month lag be- 
tween the ordinary consumer price 
index and the pension price index. 

The Supplementary Pensions In- 
surance Act provides that contribu- 
tion rates shall be fixed in separate 
legislation for 5-year periods at a 
time. The rates are to be set at such 
a level that the revenue from contri- 
butions, together with interest from 
any accumulated assets, will suffice 
to cover outlays for pensions and 
administration. 

One of the three laws enacted in 
May fixes the employer contribution 
rate at 3 percent of taxable wages in 
1960, 4 percent in 1961, 5 percent in 
1962, 6 percent in 1963, and 7 percent 
in 1964. If wage levels remain un- 
changed, these percentages will rep- 
resent, on the average, 1.9 percent of 
total payroll in 1960, 2.6 percent in 
1961, 3.2 percent in 1962, 3.8 percent 
in 1963, and 4.5 percent in 1964, ac- 


cording to the estimates on which the 
law was based. 

Self-employed persons will pay an 
annual contribution, based on earn- 
ings of 4,000-30,000 crowns a year, as 
assessed for income-tax purposes. It 
is provided, however, that the part of 
their annual earnings in excess of 
8,000 crowns but less than the 30,000- 
crown ceiling will be reduced by one- 
third for purposes of computing con- 
tributions and pensions. This adjust- 
ment is based on the assumption that 
part of most incomes from self-em- 
ployment, except in the lower brack- 
ets, is a yield from capital rather 
than work. The contribution rate 
payable by self-employed persons on 
their taxable earnings will be the 
same as that payable by employers. 


Old-Age Benefits 


Supplementary old-age pensions 
will become payable, simultaneously 
with the national old-age pension, to 
qualified beneficiaries under the new 
insurance system when they reach 
age 67. Retirement is not required 
as a condition of eligibility for either 
type of pension. At the beneficiary’s 
request, a supplementary pension 
may be paid as early as age 63, but 
the amount is subject to a reduction 
of 0.6 percent for each month be- 
tween the first pension payment and 
the sixty-seventh birthday. A bene- 
ficiary may also request deferral of 
his supplemental pension until as late 
as age 70, and the pension is then 
increased by 0.6 percent for each 
month of postponement. 

The qualifying periods and pension 
formulas for supplementary old-age 
pensions, as well as for other types 
of supplementary pensions, are ex- 
pressed in terms of “‘pension points.” 
An employee or self-employed worker 
will be credited with a pension point 
for each year in which he has earn- 
ings from gainful employment in ex- 
cess of the current base amount 
(4,000 crowns, adjusted in 100-crown 
intervals for price changes). The 
size of this point is computed by 
dividing his annual earnings above 
the current base amount and below 
the current ceiling (after rounding 
such earnings up to the next higher 
100 crowns) by the current base 
amount. The resulting quotient, 
which is computed to two decimals 
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and may vary from about 0.02 to 6.50, 
is his pension point for the year in 
question. The crediting of a pension 
point to an individual employee is 
based on his income-tax return; it is 
not contingent on the payment of 
contributions, which are computed 
and paid separately by employers for 
all workers in their employ. 

To qualify for any supplementary 
old-age pension, a Swedish citizen 
must have been credited with pension 
points for at least 3 years, except 
that only 2 years will be required for 
pensions starting in 1963. An alien, 
to qualify, must have pension points 
in at least 10 years, unless this re- 
quirement is modified by a treaty 
with the country of which he is a 
citizen. To qualify for a “full” pen- 
sion rather than a partial one, a 
claimant must normally have been 
credited with pension points in at 
least 30 years. For the first two 
decades of the new system, however, 
the 30-year requirement is replaced 
by one of 20 years, and during the 
third decade the qualifying period 
will rise gradually from 20 years to 
30. 

The rate of a “full” supplementary 
old-age pension will be equal to 60 
percent of the base amount appli- 
cable at the time of the claim, multi- 
plied by the annual average of the 
pension points earned during the 15 
years (not necessarily consecutive) 
in which such points were the largest. 
The average is computed for the 
whole period of coverage when that 
period is 15 years or less. If the 
claimant has not completed the en- 
tire qualifying period required for a 
full pension, one-thirtieth of the 
amount of the latter will normally be 
deducted for each missing year. In 
the first two decades, however, the 
reduction will be one-twentieth for 
every missing year, and a transitional 
basis will apply between the twen- 
tieth and thirtieth years. 

It may be useful to illustrate the 
manner in which a supplementary 
old-age pension will be calculated. 
Assume that an individual born in 
1903 receives wages of 8,800 crowns 
in each year from 1960 through 1964 
and wages of 11,000 crowns in each 
year from 1965 through 1969. Assume 
also that the “basic amount” remains 
at 4,000 crowns uniformly through- 
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out the first 5 years and then rises 
because of price changes to 4,400 
crowns during the second 5 years. 
The pension point credited to the 
worker for each of the first 5 years 
would therefore be equal to 8,800 
crowns minus 4,000, or 4,800 crowns, 
divided by 4,000 crowns; the resulting 
quotient or annual pension point is 
1.20. The pension point credited to 
him for each of the second 5 years 
would be 1.50—11,000 crowns minus 
4,400, or 6,600 crowns, divided by 
4,400 crowns. 

If the individual claims a pension 
when he reaches age 67 in 1970, his 
average pension point for the entire 
10-year period would be 1.35. If it is 
assumed that the basic amount has 
risen to 4,600 crowns in 1970, his pen- 
sion would then be computed by first 
multiplying 60 percent of 4,600 
crowns, or 2,760 crowns, by his aver- 
age pension point of 1.35, and the re- 
sulting amount is 3,726 crowns. This 
would be the amount of his “full” 
pension. Since he lacks 10 years out 
of the total of 20 required for a full 
pension in 1970, however, this amount 
would be reduced by ten-twentieths. 
His final supplementary pension 
would thus be 1,863 crowns, which 
would be added to the national pen- 
sion. 

The seemingly rather complex for- 
mula in the law may be summarized 
in somewhat more general terms. If 
it is assumed that prices remain level, 
the supplementary pension during 
the first 20 years of the system will 
be equal to 3 percent of average tax- 
able earnings (that is, those in excess 
of 4,000 crowns and less than 30,000 
crowns a year, adjusted for price 
changes) multiplied by the number 
of years of coverage (years in which 
more than 4,000 crowns were 
earned). In the long run, the pension 
will equal 2 percent of average tax- 
able earnings times years of coverage, 
up to a maximum of 30 years. A full 
pension at the 60-percent level can 
thus be achieved only after 20 years 
of coverage during the early period 
and after 30 years in the long run. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
system of pension points is to help to 
assure the constant value of pensions. 
By crediting pension rights earned in 
each year in the form of pension 
points, rather than in crowns, and 





by reconverting them into crowns 
from pension points only when bene- 
fits become payable, the impact of 
inflation upon the value of such 
rights is avoided. The use of a base 
amount and a ceiling that vary with 
the price index as a factor in com- 
puting the pension points when 
earned, as well as the benefits when 
claimed, contributes to this process. 

The reason for not making supple- 
mentary pensions payable with re- 
spect to the first 4,000 crowns of 
annual earnings (the base amount) 
lies in the existence of the universal 
national pensions payable to every 
aged person. The latter pension is 
currently equal to about 61 percent 
of the 4,000-crown figure for single 
persons and about 98 percent for 
aged couples. Since these national 
pensions are flat amounts, while sup- 
plementary pensions vary directly 
with wages, the percentage of wages 
represented by the combined total 
pension will tend to vary inversely 
with individual wages. 


Invalidity Benefits 


To achieve close coordination of 
the two types of pensions, eligibility 
for a disability benefit under the sup- 
plementary pension system is made 
contingent on being eligible for and 
receiving a national invalidity pen- 
sion. A revision of national invalidity 
pensions is under preparation, and 
the invalidity provisions of the sup- 
plementary system have been drafted 
in such a way as to make easier fu- 
ture adjustments to the expected 
changes. 

A national pension is now payable 
to any person who, because of sick- 
ness or other handicap, cannot sup- 
port himself by work within his ca- 
pacity and skill, if the disability is 
permanent or expected to be long- 
lasting. In practice, invalidity is 
deemed to exist whenever working 
ability is reduced by at least two- 
thirds and, in case of sickness, if the 
condition has lasted 6 months and 
can be expected to continue for at 
least another year. The Supplemen- 
tary Pensions Insurance Act provides 
that persons who are receiving a na- 
tional invalidity pension may also 
receive a supplementary pension if 
the disability arises after coverage 
under the new system and if they 
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have had a specified minimum num- 
ber of pension points (years of cover- 
age) under it. 

Swedish citizens who have been 
credited with pension points in at 
least 2 of the 4 years immediately 
preceding their incapacity receive a 
supplementary invalidity pension, in 
case of total incapacity, equal to the 
full supplementary old-age pension 
they would have received at age 67 if 
they had continued working until age 
65 at an earnings rate equal to their 
average rate in the 2 highest years 
of the 4 years preceding disability. 
A disabled citizen who is not able to 
satisfy this condition but who has 
earned enough pension points so that 
he would have been entitled to an 
old-age pension if he had already 
attained age 67 when disabled, will 
receive a supplementary invalidity 
pension equal to the supplementary 
old-age pension that would have been 
payable at age 67. A supplementary 
invalidity pension equal to 60 percent 
of a full invalidity pension is payable 
when the disability is partial rather 
than total. 

Aliens cannot qualify for either a 
national invalidity pension or a sup- 
plementary invalidity pension unless 
there is a treaty to this effect with 
their home country. To qualify for 
@ supplementary pension they must 
also be credited with pension points 
in at least 5 years before the year of 
incapacity. 


Survivor Benefits 


Supplementary widow’s benefits 
will be payable under the new pro- 
gram to widows of deceased workers 
and pensioners, if they were married 
to their deceased husband for at least 
5 years and if the marriage had oc- 
curred before the husband reached 
age 60. Benefits will also be payable 
to other widows if children were born 
to them of the marriage and survive 
the father. The rights to these 
widow’s benefits will cease on re- 
‘marriage. Benefits will also be pay- 
able to those half orphans and full 
orphans under age 19 who survive a 
parent covered by the supplementary 
pension system. 

One survivor, whether a widow or 
a child, will‘receive 40 percent of the 
old-age or invalidity pension that the 
deceased.person had been receiving 
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or of the invalidity pension to which 
he would have been entitled if he had 
become totally disabled at the time 
of his death. Two survivors will re- 
ceive together 50 percent of such 
pension; the widow will receive 35 
percent and the child 15 percent, or, 
if both survivors are children, each 
child receives 25 percent. For each 
additional child, the pension will be 
increased by 10 percent, until the 
total, payable to five or more depend- 
ents, reaches 80 percent of the de- 
ceased person’s pension. 

Like other supplementary pensions, 
these survivor benefits will be added 
to any national pensions that are 
payable. The reform of survivor pen- 
sions under the national pension sys- 
tem that is being planned will raise 
widow’s pensions to the amount of a 
single person’s old-age pension, liber- 
alize the terms on which they are 
granted, and introduce orphan’s pen- 
sions of 1,000 crowns a year. The 
details of this legislation are still be- 
ing studied, and the Government is 
planning to submit a bill to the Riks- 
dag in its 1960 spring session. Vari- 
ous details pertaining to supplemen- 
tary pensions for survivors have 
therefore been left open in the 1959 
legislation, which will be amended in 
the light of the changes in the na- 
tional pension law. 


Administration 


The supplementary pensions insur- 
ance law does not, in general, deal 
with the administrative organization 
of the new system. Legislation on 
this subject is being prepared and 
will be introduced subsequently. The 
Minister of Social Affairs has indi- 
cated, however, that the greatest pos- 
sible use will be made of existing 
agencies. Under present plans, local 
tax-collecting authorities will ascer- 
tain the income of employees and 
self-employed persons for pension 
purposes and will also collect. contri- 
butions from che self-employed. The 
State Insurance Institution, which 
now collects work-injury <insurance 
contributions from employers, will 
probably —at least initially—collect 
supplementary. pension contributions 
from them as well. The:task of main- 
taining continuing records of the 
pension points of individual workers 
may be entrusted either to the Royal 


Pension Board or to the public sick- 
ness funds. 

All contributions under the supple- 
mentary pension program will be 
paid into a general pension fund, and 
all expenditures under it will be met 
from the fund. This fund will be 
treated as a single entity with respect 
to legal claims and obligations. The 
third law passed in May, which deals 
exclusively with the fund’s adminis- 
tration, divides the fund into three 
parts for administrative purposes, 
however, with each part to be gov- 
erned by a separate board. One board 
will administer the money paid into 
the fund by any government unit as 
employer, estimated to account for 
about 20 percent of all contributions. 
A second will administer the money 
paid in by private employers having 
20 or more employees, representing 
about 50 percent of contributions. 
The third will handle the amounts 
contributed by small private employ- 
ers and by the self-employed, ac- 
counting for the remaining 30 per- 
cent. This three-way dispersal of 
authority was adopted in response to 
criticism of the possible concentra- 
tion of Government control over a 
huge sector of the capital market 
that might have resulted if the entire 
fund were administered by a single 
board. Each of the boards will con- 
tain representatives of Government. 
employers, and insured persons. The 
members representing employers and 
insured persons are to be appointed 
by the Government from nomina- 
tions of the respective groups. 

The State Insurance. Institution 
and local tax authorities will trans- 
fer the contributions they collect to 


Table 1.—Supplementary pension 
system: Estimated amount of 
contributions, expenditures for pen- 
sions, and assets of pension fund, 
1960-64 


{In millions of crowns] 
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1 Includes effect of probable interest income and 
administrative expenditures. 
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the appropriate boards, from whom 
in turn the central pensions author- 
ity that pays benefits will later requi- 
sition the amounts required for cur- 
rent expenditure. The boards will 
invest unneeded assets at their dis- 
posal, in accordance with rules set 
forth in the law. Up to one-half the 
contributions received in any year 
will be available for loans to the em- 
ployers and self-employed persons 
who paid them. The remaining reve- 
nues, including contributions and 
interest, that are not required for 
meeting current expenditures are to 
be invested in either Government 
bonds or specified types of private 
bonds. 

The provision for lending a part of 
the amounts collected back to those 
making the contributions has been 
included as a partial substitute for 
existing private pension funds. Pay- 
ments by employers into such funds 
have been tax free, and business firms 
have been able to reinvest the money 
in their own business; the total 
amount invested in Swedish enter- 
prise is believed to be substantial. 
The loans will be extended through 
the intermediary of commercial 
banks and other credit institutions, 
which will assume all risks involved 
and relieve the three boards of much 
administrative work. The banks may 
lend to employers and self-employed 
persons up to half the supplementary 
pension contributions they paid in 
the preceding year if such contribu- 
tions total 1,000 crowns or more. The 
contributor will not have an uncon- 
ditional right to borrow part of the 
contributions he has paid, however, 
since the bank will judge his credit 
according to its usual procedures. 
After making a loan, the bank in turn 
will acquire a claim to a 10-year loan 
of corresponding size from the ap- 
propriate administrative board, at an 


interest rate to be set by the Govern- 
ment. This rate is/to, exceed by one- 
half of 1 percent the highest interest 
paid by banks on deposits. 


Future Income and Outgo 


Estimates of total supplementary 
pension contributions under the new 
program, expenditures for supple- 
mentary pensions, and the size of the 
pension fund during the first 5 years 
of the program are presented in table 
1. These estimates are based on the 
assumptions that all gainfully occu- 
pied persons will be covered by the 
new system, that real income (nomi- 
nal income in relation to prices) will 
remain unchanged, that the mone- 
tary value of the crown will remain 
constant, and that a 3-percent yield 
will be received on fund investments. 

Expenditures for supplementary 
pensions are expected to continue to 
rise for many years after 1964, as 
both the number of eligible pension- 
ers and the average size of the pen- 
sion increase. On the basis of the 
assumptions mentioned, such ex- 
penditures are estimated to reach 
about 530 million crowns in 1970, 
1,900 million crowns in 1980, and 
3,400 million crowns in 1990. If real 
income should rise instead of remain- 
ing constant as assumed, the increase 
will. be still greater because of the 
larger pension points that will be 
earned. The pension fund is also ex- 
pected to continue to grow during the 
first two or three decades of the sys- 
tem, but the pace of this growth will 
eventually slacken as pension outlays 
continue to rise. 

The financial structure of the new 
system has been described as “pay- 
as-you-go,” in the sense that, after it 
will have been in operation long 
enough for large numbers of persons 
to qualify for pensions, annual con- 
tributions plus interest are calculated 


to equal,annual outlays for pensions. 
This, pay-as-you*go\ approach | will be 
Significantly modified, however, not 
only by the collection of contribu- 
tions from January 1, 1960 —- the 
effective date of the legislation — 
rather than from 1963 when pensions 
will first start, but still more by the 
large excess of contributions over 
outlays anticipated during the early 
years of operation, when pension out- 
lays will still be relatively small. In 
fact, if contributions after 1964 con- 
tinue at the 1964 level, it will not be 
until after 1975 that pension outgo 
will exceed contribution income. 
Through 1975, aggregate contribu- 
tions are expected, on the basis of 
official estimates and assuming con- 
tinuation of the 1964 level, to exceed 
aggregate pension payments by about 
13.4 billion crowns, on the basis of 
level wages. The fund will probably 
exceed this figure, since interest earn- 
ings are likely to be larger than ad- 
ministrative costs. Thus, the fund in 
1975 will be more than 11 times 
larger than expected pension outgo 
in that year; in fact, interest income 
will be one-third as large as contri- 
bution income (or benefit outgo) 2 
The decision to build up a large 
fund seems to have been prompted 
by the need to compensate for the 
decrease in private savings and pri- 
vate pension funds that may result 
from the adoption of an expanded 
public pension system. It also reflects 
a desire to create capital resources 
for financing large-scale investment. 





2 When the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system in the United States had 
been in operation for the same period (16 
years), the trust fund was only about 
four and one-half times contribution in- 
come and eight times benefit outgo. At 
the end of 1958 (after 22 years of opera- 
tion), the ratios were about 2% for both 
contribution income and benefit outgo. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 3) 
all- payments for aid to dependent 
children by 15 percent, and the aver- 
age payment per recipient declined 
from $23 to $19. In West. Virginia, 
average payments dropped roughly 
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$3-$6 in the special types of public 
assistance; these decreases tended to 
offset the increases that had occurred 
in July when the State included a 
temporary extra allowance for per- 
sonal incidentals. 

Nationally, the August increase in 


the average payment per general as- 
sistance case reflected, at least in 
part, the effect of a higher proportion 
of family cases in the caseload. The 
average payment per case rose 93 
cents, but the estimated average pay- 
ment per person declined 65 cents. 








Notes and Brief Reports 


State-Chartered Credit 


Unions in 1958* 


Credit unions operating under 
State charters reported record levels 
of activity for 1958, although growth 
was slowed somewhat by the unset- 
tled business conditions that pre- 
vailed during the second half of 1957 
and the early months of 1958. The 
economic outlook brightened consid- 
erably as the year moved along, but 
unemployment remained spotty as 
some industries experienced difficulty 
in returning to normal production 
levels. Although credit union opera- 
tions were affected in some areas, for 
the Nation as a whole the rates of 
increase in savings and in asset ac- 
cumulation were only slightly less 
than those a year earlier. The rate 
of gain for new credit union charters, 
however, fell off sharply. Loan de- 
mand likewise fell off, and the rate 
of increase in outstanding loans was 























Table 1.—Development of State- 

chartered credit unions, 1925-58 

Number of 
credit unions Number 
Year of Assets 
Re- members 
Active porting 

1925.... 419 | 176 108 ,000 (1) 
1929....| 974 | 264908 () 
1931_...| 1,500 1,244 286,143 $33,645,343 
1003... .:1 1,612 1,472 301,119 31,416,072 
1933_...} 2,016 | 1,772 359 ,646 35,496, 668 
1934....| 2,450 2,028 427 ,097 40,212,112 
1935_...} 2,600 2,122 523,132 47 ,964 ,068 
1936 _.. 3,490 2,734 854,475 73,659,146 
1937....| 3,792 3,128 | 1,055,736 97 ,087 ,995 
1938... 4,209 | 3,977 | 1,236,826 117,672,392 
1939....| 4,782 4,677 | 1,459,377 145,803 , 444 
1940__- 5,267 5,175 | 1,700,390 180 ,649 ,090 
1941__- 5,663 5,506 | 1,907,694 216,557,977 
1942__ 5,622 5,400 | 1,797,084 221,114,849 
1943_. 5,285 5,124 | 1,721,240 228,314,723 
1944__ 4,993 4,907 | 1,629,706 253 ,663 ,658 
1945....| 4,923 4,858 | 1,626, 281,524,015 
1946_...} 5,003 4,954 | 1,717,616 322,082,553 
1947...) 5,155 5,097 | 1,893, 380,751,106 
1948__..| 5,273 5,271 | 2,120,708 443 049,653 
1949__ 5,427 5,402 | 2,271,115 510,726,465 
1950...) 5,602 | 5,585 | 2,482,539 599,165,879 
1951....| 5,881 5,886 | 2,732,495 693 ,613 , 296 
1952....} 6,362 6,324 | 3,035,046 853 , 709 , 783 
1953....| 7,096 6,986 | 3,380,121 | 1,040,874,593 
1954....} 7,814 7,713 | 3,756,852 | 1,237,175,567 
1955....| 8,387 | 8,258 | 4,121,421 | 1,476,014,239 
1956_...| 8,901 | 8,763 | 4,548,617 | 1,741,742,069 
1957....| 9,463 | 9,314 | 4,963,813 | 2,021,144,713 
1958....} 9,794 | 9,728 | 5,329,111 | 2,312,053,121 

1 Data not available. 








* Prepared by Ronald M. Gardner, Sta- 
tistics and Reports Branch, Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. 
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substantially less than that in 1957. 
The slowdown in loan demand, in 
turn, had a marked effect on credit 
unions’ income, since they derive 
most of their income from interest 
on loans to members. 

The number of active credit unions 
chartered under State laws rose to 
9,794 by the end of 1958, representing 
a net increase of 331, or 3.5 percent, 
for the year. During 1957, active 
charters had increased 6.3 percent, a 
net gain of 562. 

Assets and shareholdings each in- 
creased about 14% percent in 1958, 
in contrast to a 16-percent increase 
in 1957; membership went up 7% 
percent in 1958 and 9 percent a year 
earlier. At the end of 1958, total as- 
sets exceeded $2.3 billion, and the 
aggregate savings of the 5.3 million 
members of State-chartered unions 
amounted to nearly $2 billion. 

As the demand for new loans fell 
off, the year’s increase in the amount 
of loans outstanding was less sub- 
stantial ($177 million or 12 percent) 
than in 1957 ($254 million or almost 
20 percent). Declining loan activity, 


coupled with increasing delinquency 
in some areas as unemployment per- 
sisted, exerted a marked effect on the 
credit unions’ income in 1958. Net 
income, which had increased $14.4 
million (more than 20 percent) in 
1957, rose only $6.3 million (less than 
8 percent) in 1958. Dividend pay- 
ments to members also recorded a 
declining rate of increase. Although 
dividends increased $6.8 million in 
the aggregate, the rate of gain—12 
percent—was only about half the rate 
a year earlier. 

Despite these indications of a gen- 
eral slowing down in State credit 
union activities, growth has been sub- 
stantial during the recent period of 
generally unfavorable business con- 
ditions. In the 2 years 1957 and 1958, 
the number of credit unions oper- 
ating under State charters increased 
10 percent, membership went up 17 
percent, and total assets, savings of 
members, and members’ loans out- 
standing increased a third. 

Real estate loans.—This type of 
loan is expressly permitted in 26 of 
the 46 jurisdictions that have a local 
credit union law and is not permitted 
in three States—Connecticut, Illinois, 
and New Jersey. The laws of 17 juris- 


Table 2.—Total amount of loans and amount of real estate loans made by 
State-chartered credit unions, 24 States, 1958- 
































Loans outstanding, end of year Loans made during year 
— Ss ed b Secured b 
ecur y ecu y 
Total real estate Total real estate 
"Total, 9¢ Siete. ............<.< $1,218,548 ,962 $292,848,050 | 2 $1,253,900,000 2 $76,000,000 
ET AL LT 28,426,367 2,893,084 36,959, 206 (3) 
RR Re A 168 ,669 516 27,096,758 154,804,577 (’) 
33,071,718 4,137,642 40,927,391 2,606, 565 
35,969,419 2,910,596 48,959,105 ) 
37,992,301 5,410,715 39,418,649 1,531,172 
21,811,532 2,195,578 26,221,992 
3,765,000 7,000 (3) () 
112,677,162 52.737 ,005 (3) @) 
154,696 ,896 37 ,605 ,834 157 ,383 ,668 4,784,000 
I ge 87,495,758 35,899,682 3 (’) 
RE Lae eS 2,238,430 311,300 2.770, 986 164,498 
 iinieiciactaceknnakaaadl 77,346,695 15,177,626 (3) () 
New Hampshire ¢............... 5,781,318 2,781,147 (3) (3) 
North Dakota................... 6,680,046 785,259 5,251,372 (3) 
ERE ee eee 101,760,443 13,146,723 126, 952,492 (3) 
Oklahoma 18,250,400 720,000 3 @) 
Oregon 16,593 ,861 1,372,355 17,254, 166 617 ,657 
Mhode Wland =<... 5. io cccekouen 41,558,144 23,825,893 21,391,141 - 4,964,450 
cg RRR MEAS erin ae Ree aren 75,571,176 4,844,083 103,850,196 1,971,300 
op Sa ee eee + 23,684,317 2,960,751 22,403,641 254,597 
eerie cad: 2,585,454 426,189 3) 3 
Wiattnitieten 26 dics. cs 40,883,811 3,848,276 49 980.376 1,419,446 
Lo 2,518,411 260 ,503 2,652,251 @) 
MN PR 118,520,787 61,494,051 79,541 ,952 13,121,938 





1 States reporting on real estate loans. Data are 
for calendar year, unless otherwise noted. 
2 Includes estimate for States not reporting. 


? Data not reported. 
4 Fiscal year ended June 30. 
6 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
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dictions are silent with respect to 
real estate loans, and in some of them 
such loans are deemed permissible. 
Eight of the 24 States that reported 
on the real estate lending activities 
of the credit unions in 1958 indicated 
that real estate loans are neither ex- 
pressly permitted nor forbidden in 
their credit union laws. 

Real estate loans accounted for al- 
most a fourth (24 percent) of the 
total amount of loans outstanding at 
the end of the year in the 24 States 
reporting such loans. The proportions 
range from less than 10 percent in six 
States to more than 40 percent in 
five and to more than 50 percent in 


one of the five (table 2). Real estate 
loans also made up a growing share 
of all outstanding loans in the 24 
States. While the total amount of 
loans outstanding increased at the 
same rate as in the Nation as a whole 
(10.9 percent), outstanding real es- 
tate loans in these States increased 
12.7 percent and amounted to almost 
$293 million at the end of 1958. 

On the basis of data reported by 17 
of the States making real estate 
loans, it is estimated that loans made 
for all purposes in all 24 States dur- 
ing 1958 amounted to $1,254 million 
—about one-tenth more than in 1957. 
An estimated $76 million in new loans 





was secured by real estate mortgages; 
this amount accounts for 6 percent 
of all new loans made in these States 
in 1958 and represents an increase of 
about 15 percent from the amount 
loaned for real estate purposes dur- 
ing 1957. 

Activities by States. — Table 3 
shows information relating to opera- 
tions in 1958 for 45 of the 46 jurisdic- 
tions that have a State credit union 
law. (The report for Arkansas was 
not received in time to be included in 
the final tabulations.) The totals in- 
clude estimates for items for which 
complete information was not re- 
ported; among the latter are number 


Table 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, 1958 












































] 
be of | } | | 
credit unions ‘ | } 
poe | Law Not | utecemding, | Paid-inshare | peseryes | Total | Net | Dividends 
x ’ | ‘ 
lenacted Re. | members end of year capital | assets | earnings on shares 
Active porting 
Ol eae ee 9,463 | 29,314 4,963,813 | $1,520,988,859 | $1,708,531,211 $96,702,617 | $2,021,144,713 | * $83,264,850 |2$57, 454,967 
a eget Meek ae te Oe te 9,794 »728 5,329,111 1,697 ,666 , 464 1,958, 384,577 113,422,813 2,312,053,121 89,600,742 64,214,950 
pe ee ree eer 1927 130 130 83 , 286 28 , 426 , 367 34,804,888 1,366,851 39,874,027 1,975,402 1,485,656 
EE SE ct co gakanetskemetaen 1929 56 56 16,675 5,352,773 4,960,845 117,851 5,897,659 238,295 163 ,925 
| | ee a oles Ge ees a ee BEL RESES REIS Tl Pasay e eee wees EE eee Se, eee eee! ee Oe eee eee 
0 er a eo 1927 605 605 477,782 168,669, 516 179,681,691 8,224,554 206 , 537 ,213 9,208,747 6,357,729 
| ES a a ee eee 1931 155 155 ,959 33,071,718 35,388 ,631 1,506,511 40,731,545 1,889,462 , 148,335 
8 | Se nee ae 1939 159 159 47,638 11,856,413 15,416,652 510,623 17,041,613 615,158 419,738 
District of Columbia-_.-......--- 1932 17 17 20 , 967 3,891,042 4,695,911 384,681 5,422,174 215,925 168 ,275 
pf RE os Ce 5 1929 298 285 116,599 35,969,419 39,576,208 2,485,257 44,949,606 2,230,570 1,379,690 
Co” ee ae ae 1925 159 159 80,259 24,168,761 436 ,430 1,257,361 33,329,731 @) (3) 
RE he, SR, A 1935 64 55 9,743 1,447 ,982 1,800,905 38, > 1,900, 67,703 30 ,857 
jee eee ee eee 1925 1,505 1,505 731,708 204,985,174 287 , 123,376 17,824,884 317,041,231 12,181,528 9,395,501 
MEE Grace ca contiwakenesnnerd 1923 157 157 ) 26 , 657 ,054 33,199,366 1,750,343 36,893 , 120 3) (3) 
ON. ies aS. Silo aed 1925 316 316 117,481 37,992,301 47,289,084 2,393,821 53,101,134 1,937 ,358 1,522,432 
eS eee ae ee ee 1929 206 206 76,340 21,811,532 27 ,927 ,694 906, 31,197 ,608 1,319,303 859 , 212 
SN acu rcncccaneanames 1922 128 128 (3) 17,560,976 20,775,490 1,327,124 23,623,386 @) (3) 
ee ae 26 4 Eee Soe 1924 101 101 (3) 11,498,791 12,573,246 819,198 § 15,000,000 770,567 529,378 
OS eer 1939 13 13 (3) 3,765,000 4,283,000 93, 4,950,000 201,000 140, 
En Ramla dl epg one fo Pag te 1929 44 44 54,323 15,738,331 15,866,611 1,020,456 20,232,413 990 , 333 668 ,391 
Massachusetts ®___._..--- otha 1909 | 469 469 402,011 112,677,162 138 ,755 ,832 13,384,421 171,800 ,466 4,920,858 3,941 ,668 
RIN So ite cnc pncditabommickiees 1925 | 639 625 385 ,302 154,696 ,896 175,586,181 7,428, 198 , 498,091 7,783,951 5,662,786 
| 
NN ek. < tea carendthcccts 1925 403 402 195,337 87,495,758 86,826,210 4,560,717 106 , 543 ,097 3,605,037 2,921 ,382 
| 0” Re ee Mae 1924 29 29 11,837 2,238, 4 3,126,968 169,738 3,587,318 218 ,437 171,496 
Missouri 7... 1927 541 522 | (3) 77 ,346 695 97,614,519 4,453,285 107 448,345 2,713,861 2,647 ,576 
ES Pen Serre 1929 28 28 5,207 1,273,187 1,226,466 61,349 1,505,199 67,202 26, 
| __ A ptene a ag 1919 74 74 32,738 10,994,019 13,295,299 551,920 14,555,495 739,080 488 ,523 
New Hampshire ¢_.___..._.....- 1921 36 36 17,514 5,781,318 3,666,255 216,042 7,352,213 279,958 97,143 
EE Saar on - are 1924 7 70 37,137 4,243 ,436 12,935,129 646,914 13,941,617 451,541 363 , 528 
i Of See RK 1945 52 52 (3) 2,982,080 3,105,270 69,849 3,433,995 156,475 87,455 
i SR Ses, = Oe. We 1913 155 155 161,945 39,315,855 45,011,460 4,130,030 53,709,283 2,183,520 1,443,617 
North Carolina.................- 1915 201 201 85,946 19,582,813 21,894, 966 2,812,773 26, 448 ,828 1,054, 561 722,511 
en er 1935 85 85 | 20,144 6,680 ,046 8,344,034 312,443 8,968 ,868 246,934 101,938 
a es Bras eee Be 1931 581 581 | 307 , 507 101,760,443 120,458,749 6,220,658 136,851,074 5,866,150 3,863,342 
A i a ee a 1933 41 40 59,212 18,250,400 296 ,066 1,318,623 23,240,000 354, (3) 
Gi cu ds uccdeeckeonkadadoes 1915 41 41 38 ,626 | 16, 593 , 861 18,191,665 1,008 , 538 19,960,846 930 , 136 643 ,948 
Moo a a re 1933 | 125 125 81,423 | 17,147,062 23,657 ,640 1,374,574 28,029,186 910,657 760 , 460 
ID ie acocenesangecct 1947 | 173 173 * 11,559,000 9 , 867 ,047 317 ,487 12,766,000 318,787 (@) 
mes Memes. 3... gs 1914 | 87 87 100,689 | 41,558,144 37,258,114 3,695,938 } 57,778,030 2,042,562 1,129,960 
Ee See ae 1915 28 24 7,466 i 1,450,209 1,724,118 64,97. 1,908,274 @) () 
1, heel ts, secet piesa bt dee 1923 | 165 161 85.219 | 30,763,164 | 36,949,094 1,326,273 | 41,502,942 @) (3) 
Wee peees Otis. SE cs 1913 | 390 389 | 202,617 75,571,176 } 81,862,398 2,154,176 91,904,418 4,421,084 3,452,109 
nt hae a cnGun mame 1915 160 | 160 | 51,152 | 23,684,317 23,483,868 | 1,092,656 27 , 586,369 1,230,526 867 ,653 
Vem 62.26. 2255... | 1941 61 | 61 | 13,742 2,585,454 | 2,747,843 | 103 ,826 3,079,129 | 140,717 69,6 
. ere | 1921 95 | 95 | (3) | 13,649,380 | 12,391,099 | 637 ,922 15,925,936 @) () 
RD EE ee | 1933 151 | 151 | 131,402 | 40,883,811 | 48 623,718 2,332,681 55,291,390 2,783,379 1,793,774 
i Bo Se eee | 1925 | 23 23 | 7,918 | 2,518,411 } 2,044,610 | 107 ,524 2,965, 164 | 142, 90,715 
We eciactnn a nnnumeniced | 1913 | 718 | 718 | 325,460 | 118,520,787 | 157,889,931 10,690,975 | 173,749 ,088 } 6,775,985 4,738,782 
| ! { | ! | 





! Includes estimates for data not reported. 

2 Revised. 

3 Data not reported. 

4 Data furnished by State Credit Union League. 
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Table 4.—Selected data on State-chartered and Federal credit union operations, 1957 and 1958 





All credit unions | State-chartered credit unions | Federal credit unions 





Item j 
} 

















1957 1958 | 1957 | 1958 1957 1958 
Siete lt —" | : 
Number in operation. -------- aw ebbe sn es oe Re 3 18,198 ; 18,824 9,463 | 9,794 8,735 | 9,030 
SEEN cle ae tee PIE Oa eS Soe 18,049 | 18,758 | 9,314 | 9,728 8,735 9,030 
Rectan Se momberss S535... 25 0. 6S. kes 9,861,502 10,589,023 4,963,813 | 5,329, i11 4,897,689 5,209,912 
Amount of loans outstanding---.--.--.--- PSOE E AALS Tete ot $2,778,308,187 | $3,077,390,191 | $1,520,988,859 $1,697,666,464  $1,257,319,328 $1,379, 723,727 
Paid-in share capital. .......--......--..--.. ih dha rece eso ab ticntisiatcal } 3,297 ,721,796 3,770,401,850 | 11,708,531,211 | ' 1,958,384,577 1,589,190,585 | 1,812,017,273 
TTT aici Dates anes Pee Peas oem | 165, 257 , 432 197 , 604, 237 | 96,702,617 | 113,422,813 | 68,654,815 84,271,424 
Total assets. _.........-2-.-1--.------------------+-------------| 3,809,913,045 | 4,346,918,696 | 2,021,144,713 | 2,312,053,)21 | 1,788,768,332 2,034 ,865,575 
SSS eee ene eee acpi asl 161,489,176 177,754,328 | 83 , 264,850 89,600,742 | 78 , 224,326 88 , 153 , 586 
Eg Be 8 ee ese eee) ine } 111,486,761 | 127,208, 156 57,454, 967 | 64,214,950 | 54,031,794 | 63 , 083 , 206 
Average membership per credit union_.--..-.....- SRE ete pe 546 | 562 533 548 | 561 | 577 
Average assets per credit umion..............---..-- See Pc $211,087 | $231,737 | $217,001 | $237 ,670 | $204,782 | $225,345 
Average shares per member..-.-..-- IE Oe YE $334 $358 $344 $367 $324 $348 
Ratio (percent) of— : a a : 
i cecamsertonteansieccomnene | 84.2 81.6 | 89.0 | 86.7 79.1 76.1 
Loans outstanding to assets. ..........-.-.---.-.---------..- 72.9 | 70.8 | 75 3 73.4 | 70.3 67.8 
I es me Boe EeES: 5.0 5.2 5.7 5.8 4.3 | 4.7 
eS ee ee ene 5.9 6.4 6.4 6.7 5.5 6.1 
! Excludes members’ deposits amounting to $83,918,000 in 1957 and $99,464,000 in 1958. 
of members, net earnings, and divi- At the end of the year, loans out- No. 51.) Washington: The Bu- 


dends, for the States indicated. 

In the eight jurisdictions with no 
provision for chartering credit unions 
under the local law, the only credit 
union service available was that pro- 
vided by groups chartered under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. In these 
eight areas, 394 Federal credit unions, 
with total assets of $90.4 million, 
served 184.600 members. In the 
aggregate, however, State-chartered 
credit unions account for slightly 
more than half of all credit unions 
in the United States and its posses- 
sions. 

State-chartered and Federal 
groups.—Selected data for all credit 
unions in the United States are 
shown in table 4 for 1957 and 1958. 
Nearly 19,000 credit unions were ex- 
tending financial assistance to more 
than 10.5 million members at the end 
of 1958. The members had amassed 
savings of $3.8 billion and owed $3.1 
billion to the credit unions. Average 
savings of the members increased $24 
in 1958 and stood at $358 at the close 
of the year. The assets of the 19,000 
credit unions totaled more than $4.3 
billion. Their net earnings, which 
come principally from interest on 
loans to the members, amounted to 
nearly $178 million; more than $127 
million was returned to the members 
in dividend payments on sharehold- 
ings. 

Reflecting the faster rate of growth 
in savings, the ratio of loans to shares 
declined 3 percentage points in 1958. 
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standing accounted for 82 percent of 
shares and 71 percent of the total 
assets of credit unions. The growing 
emphasis on adequate reserves to 
protect the members’ savings has re- 
sulted in an increase in the ratio of 
reserves to shares, from 5.0 percent 
in 1957 to 5.2 percent in 1958. Re- 
serves also increased in relation to 
loans outstanding—from 5.9 percent 
in 1957 to 6.4 percent. 

Growth in credit union activities, 
though slowed somewhat in 1958 by 
economic influences, was shared by 
State-chartered and Federal credit 
unions alike. The substantial savings 
of the members in credit unions more 
than offset loans made by the credit 
unions to the members. Since mem- 
bers’ savings have always exceeded 
loans to the members, credit unions 
do not exert an inflationary influence 
on the economy. 





Recent Publications* 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S Bureau. Child Welfare 
Statistics, 1957. (Statistical Series 


* Prepared in the Library, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Orders for items listed should be directed 
to publishers and booksellers. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C,. 


reau, 1959. 36 pp. Processed. 

Data on children receiving child 
welfare services, on public child wel- 
fare agency personnel and expendi- 
tures, and on adoptions. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S Bureav. Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Program, 1957, by Sadie Saf- 
fian. (Statistical Series, No. 54.) 
Washington: The Bureau, 1959. 
32 pp. Processed. 

Program statistics and an analysis 
of trends in the volume and the types 
of service. Limited free distribution; 
apply to the Children’s Bureau, So- 
cial Security. Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

CHILDREN’S Bureav. Maternal and 
Child Health Services, 1957, by 
Theodore Pritzker. (Statistical 
Series, No. 53.) Washington: The 
Bureau, 1959. 28 pp. Processed. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 


General 
Brand, W. The Struggle for a Higher 
Standard of Living: The Problem 
of the Underdeveloped Countries. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. 
438 pp. $7.50. 
Various aspects of the problem. 
Civic, Mrirram. “Current Status of 
Unemployment Compensation.’’ 
Management Record, Vol. 21, June 
1959, pp. 202-204. 
How the 1957-58 recession affected 
the State unemployment insurance 
programs. 


Social Security 








“Some Issues and 


COHEN, WILBUR J. 
Goals in Social Security.” IJndus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, 
Vol. 12, July 1959, pp. 609-617. 
$1.75. 


GOLDSTEIN, SipneEY. Patterns of Mo- 
bility, 1910-1950, The Norristown 
Study: A Method for Measuring 
Migration and Occupational Mobil- 
ity in the Community. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1958. 254 pp. $7.50. 


SWARTHOUT, JOHN M., and BARTLEY, 
ERNEST R. Principles and Problems 
of State and Local Government. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 369 pp. $4.25. 
Includes chapters on State legisla- 

tures, executives, and court systems; 
State and local administrative organ- 
ization, personnel and finance man- 
agement, and expenditures and reve- 
nues; and service activities of State 
and local governments in social se- 
curity and related welfare activities, 
education, public health, and hous- 
ing. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WOMEN’S 
Bureav. State Minimum-Wage 
Laws and Orders, July 1, 1942 to 
July 1, 1958: Part I.—Historical 
Development and Statutory Provi- 
sions; Part II—Analysis of Rates 
and Coverage. (Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 267.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 2 vols. 
Part I, 75 cents; part II, 60 cents. 


Retirement and Old-Age 


CovunciIL oF SocraL WorK EbDUCATION. 
Vol. I. — Toward Better Under- 
standing of the Aging; Vol. II— 
Social Work Education for Better 
Services to the Aging. New York: 
The Council, 1959. 2 vols. $2 each. 
Proceedings of the seminar on the 

aging held in Aspen, Colo., in Sep- 

tember 1958. Volume I deals with 
selected background knowledge. on 
the aging, for application in social 
work education and practice. Volume 

II considers preparation of social 

work personnel for services to older 

persons. 

GoLpsTEIN, Sipney. “Consumer Pat- 
terns of Aged Spending Units.” 
Journal of Gerontology, Vol. 14, 
July 1959, pp. 328-336. $2.50. 

LEVIN, Harry L. “Involuntary Re- 
tirement Provisions.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 82, Aug. 1959, 
pp. 855-860. 

A study of compulsory and auto- 
matic retirement provisions in 300 
selected pension plans under collec- 
tive bargaining, effective late. 1958. 
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OpELL, CuarRLES E.. “Job ‘Counseling 
and Placement Services for Persons 
over 40.” Geriatrics, Vol. 14, Aug. 
1959, pp. 518-522. 75 cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE. STAFF FOR 
THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
Acinc. Guide for State Surveys on 
Aging. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 110 pp. 60 cents. 
“A manual to aid States and com- 

munities in program planning for 

their growing population of older 
citizens—to assist in preparations for 
participation in the 1961 White 

House Conference on Aging, with 

adaptations for community use.” 


Public Welfare 


ATKINS, RaLtpH M. “Planning for 
Services in Public Assistance.” 
Public Welfare, Vol. 17, July 1959, 
pp. 123 ff. $1. 


Beck, DorotHy Fano. “Potential Ap- 
proaches to Research in the Family 
Service Field.” Social Casework, 
Vol. 40, July 1959, pp. 385-393. 60 
cents. 


CHASKEL, RutuH. “Public Social Policy 
and Casework Services in Public 
Welfare.” Social Work, Vol. 4, July 
1959, pp. 27-34. $1.75. 


Donnison, D. V. Welfare Services in 
a Canadian Community: A Study 
of Brockville, Ontario. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1958. 
200 pp. 

A report on the health, welfare, 
and recreation services. 


GaLpsTON, Iaco, editor. The Family 
in Contemporary Society: The 
Eastern States Health Education 
Conference. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1958. 147 
pp. $3. 

Includes History of the Family as 

a Social and Cultural Institution, by 

Marvin K. Opler; The Changing Dy- 

namics of the Contemporary Family: 

Socioeconomic Phases, by Paul C. 

Glick; Behavioral Trends and Dis- 

turbances of the Contemporary Fam- 

ily, by Nathan W. Ackerman; Impli- 
cation of Family-Oriented Health 

Education and of Organizations Con- 

cerned in Family Living, by Halbert 

L. Dunn; and Emotionally Healthy 

Adolescents and Their Family Back- 

grounds, by William A. Westley. 


Hess, Rosert D., and HANDEL, GERALD. 
Family Worlds: A Psychosocial 
Approach to Family Life. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. 
305 pp. $5. 

Explores the dynamics of family 





life in five narrative case studies. 


Hrvusec, ZDENEK. “The Association of 
Health and Social Welfare Prob- 
lems in Individuals and Their 
Families.” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, Vol. 37, July 1959, pp. 
251-276. 50 cents. 

Murpuy, GARDNER. “New Knowledge 
about Family Dynamics.” Social 
Casework, Vol. 40, July 1959, pp. 
363-370. 60 cents. 


SAVILLE, Ltoyp. “Changing Costs in 
the Public Care of the Aged.” 
Journal of Gerontology, Vol. 14, 
July 1959, pp. 349-354. $2.50. 
Costs of public support for the 

aged, from 1810 to 1950, in a Vermont 

farming community. 


Child Welfare 


BROWN, FLoreENcE G. “Services to 
Adoptive Parents After Legal 
Adoption.” Child Welfare, Vol. 38, 
July 1959, pp. 16-22. 45 cents. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
Services to Unmarried Mothers. 
New York: Child Welfare League 
of America, 1958. 40 pp. 75 cents. 
Generic and Specific Factors in 

Casework with the Unmarried 

Mother, by Gertrude T. Leyendecker; 

The Unwed Mother’s Indecision 

about Her Baby as a Defense Mecha- 

nism, by Sarah Evan; and Adminis- 
tration of Unmarried Mother Serv- 
ices, by Roberta Rindfleisch. 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR CHILDREN 
or New York City. The Planning 
and Coordination of Services for 
Children and Youth in New York 
City. New York: The Committee, 
May 1959. 104 pp. Processed. 
Report A.—The New York City 

Commission for the Foster Care of 

Children; B..—The Planning and Co- 

ordinating Structure of the New York 

City Community Mental Health 

Board; C.—The Specialized Planning 

and Coordinating Structure of the 

New York City Youth Board; and D. 

— The Planning and Coordinating 

Structure of the Community Council. 


Goopman, Davip. A Parents’ Guide 
to the Emotional Needs of Chil- 
dren. New York: Hawthorn Books, 
Inc., 1959. 318 pp. $4.95. 


GorpDoN, BERTEL. “Foster Family Day 
Care Service.” Child Welfare, Vol. 
39, June 1959, pp. 18-21. 45 cents. 
One agency’s experience. 


HAtLecK, Seymour L., and HeErsko, 
Marvin. “The Family Physician 
and the Adolescent Delinquent.” 
Journal ef the American Medical 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 
{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 9, 1959] 
















































































| | Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
: | |} Tem- 
Monthly retirement and eee 
} aaa > - | Survivor benefits | porary 
| | disability benefits ! | | disability Rail- 
| ms mg . we 
Year and | - | a 2 7 under yet- Jnem- 
month | Total | Rail. civn ed Monthly | Lump-sum Ratlroad State eras’ ploy- 
| Social | Jervice | me) ir Jnem- ws 10 egis- ment 
te Rane . aa ans Ad- Rail- | Civil | Veter- | ploy- ities i fu—~ 
is Act y| wnat Ba rg minis- | Social road | Service | ans Ad-| Social | | ment | ance 
j 1 met | sion 2 tration § | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other*{  [nsur- | | Act ® 
| | . } Act‘ | ment | mis- tra- j|rity Act} ance 
j } | | Acts | sion ? | tion 6 | |; Act? 

1958 Number of beneficiaries 
August....|...........| 9,168.7 | 478.8 | 314.0 | 2,867.6 | 2,963.4| 233.7) 107.7! — (13) 59.9/ 13.9 | 31.8 | 2,676.5 65.0 | 128.7 
September.|_.....-.-.. | 9,244.7 | 481.3 | 316.1) 2,875.1 | 2,983.6 | 234.4 124.0 | 1,188.7} 68.7{/ 13.2] 33.9 | 2,440.1 47.5 | 120.9 
Onteber....1........... | 9,323.0 | 483.1 318.7 2,883.5 3,004.5 | 235.2 128.0; (2) | 61.6 | 13.8 | 35.2; 2,062.5 30.3 | 122.5 
November.|........... | 9,415.7 | 485.3 321.0 2,891.2 3,014.5 236.3 | 130.7 | (2) 50.3 | 12.6 31.1 | 1,922.9 | mee | 106.6 
December.}..........- (13) | 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 (38) | 236.8; 182.5; 1,193.3 (3) | 13.3 | 36.0; 2,175.8 29.8 | 129.4 

1959 | | | | 
January...j.....-.-.--| 9,510.0 | 485.0 324.8 2,899.4 3,055.8 236.1 133.6 | (12) 109.6 | 13.4 | 36.7 | 2,612.5 33.0 | 139.9 
February-.|........... 9,597.9 | 489.0 326.9 | 2,900.4 3,076.8 | 238.2) 135.0) (4%) 61.3 | 15.3 | 27.0 | 2,588.4 31.5, 103.8 
a Te aes 9,721.5 | 493.5 | 329.0 | 2,901.2 | 3,105.9 | 239.1 | 136.4 | 1,203.9 | 72.7 } 15.9 | 25.8 2,356.1 25.9 83.4 
"| ees ae ae 9,830.9 496.8 | 331.2 2,912.3 3,136.5 | 240.4 137.9; (2) | 71.9 | 17.7 | 24.4 | 2,028.1 19.3 68.7 
ee SR ak | 9,910.4 | 498.5 | 333.0 2,923.7 | 3,157.3 | 240.7 139.2} (3%) | 65.6 | 15.3 20.2 1,588.1 12.7 42.9 
SA A ea | 9,997.2 601.0 | 335.9 2,934.2 | 3,184.2 242.7 140.6 | 1,210.4 65.6 | 16.3 | 22.2 1,305.3 | 10.6 | 40.7 
a ere a. | 10,083.0 504.4 338.2 2,943.3 | 3,205.2 242.0 141.6 | (3) | 58.5 | 14.3 24.8 1,192.4 | 10.5 | 40.9 
AGO 61.2 Ss | 10,166.2 | 508.6; 340.6 2,950.1 3,229.6 | 242.8; 142.8} (2) | 68.5 | 13.4 31.1 | 1,170.6 | 10.0 | 74.1 

Amount of benefits 
a $1,183,462 $17,150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 | Seat ---|$105 696 | $11,833 | $12, 267 ee = $15,961 
Eee 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320, 561 23,044 | 1,550 |......... | 111,799 | 13,270 ty eSB | a 14,537 
| ae 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 | 39,523 | 1,603 |.....--..- 1 111,193 | 15,005 | 14,342 |.......--2.. ‘ee 6,268 
SER 911,696 2,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 | 55,152 - {ae 116,133 | 17,843 | 5 rae , | | ees 917 
nO04:: = 3g 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 | 73,451 4. 7 eee. | T9850 | (93,0848 | 205288 [:2..25--.%. 62,385 | $4,215 582 
| ae 2,047 ,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 | 99,651 aes ff eee 254, 238 26,127 | 23,431 | Pe ees | 445,866 126, 2,359 
1946__..__. 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 |1,268,984 127,933 SS ee 333,640 27,851 LE SS ee 1,094,850 1,743,718 | 39,917 
0067.25 <s5 ,658, 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 (1,676,029 149,179 SE lowwhicause 382,515 29,460 | 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
ee 4,454,705 352,022 ,642 | 132,852 {1,711,182 | 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 | 32,140 30,843 793, 265 510,167 | 28,599 
og OE 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 (1,692,215 196,586 | 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 | 31,771 | 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 |103,596 
10960...1...2 5,196,761 A. 254,240 | 165,787 |1,732,208 276,945 43,884 | 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
_. see 5,503,855 {1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 506 ,803 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 | 33,356 | 26,297 | 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952. ...... 6,285, 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 {1,722,225 591,504 74,085 | 19,986 | 572,983 63, 298 37,251 | 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
ore 7,353, 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 743,536 | 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 43.377 | 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954....... 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 1,921,380 879,952 | 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 | 41,480 | 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 |157,088 
(| eee 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 (2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 | 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
 _Seeees 11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 (2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
eee ae 113,560, 5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 (2,180,509 [1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 | 51,292 {1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
BONS. o4.02< 17,512,022 |6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382, 215 1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 56,043 | 51,920 |3,979 ,946 82,035 |228,824 
| | | } 

1958 | | | | 
August....| 1,442,965 538,755 | 46,561 48 ,843 199,305 | 138,972 12,556 | 6,570 | 66,968 12,128 3,970 | 4,660 337 ,352 6,553 19,861 
September.| 1,434,402 544,331 | 46,847 49,823 197,823 | 140,289 12,617 7,056 | 67,144 14.032 | 4,638 | 4,858 322,878 5,047 | 18,144 
October. | 1,403,179 549,432 | 47,064 50,224 | 201,983 141,503 12,687 | 7,193 67,626 10,493 5,273 5,377 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 
November_| 1,348,892 555,238 47 ,300 50, 256 201,244 142,291 12,765 | 7,211 66,765 10,168 4,791 4,449 227 , 723 2,693 | 16,030 
December. (22) (3 | 47,330 | 50,839 | 201,017 (33) 12,818 | 7,¢ 67,250 | (33) 5,092 | 5,424 295 ,602 3,311 | 19,7 

| | } j } 

1959 | | | | | | 
January.._| 1,546,528 602,924 | 48,050 51,000 205,188 | 156,826 13,373 | 7,308 67,300 22,409 | 4,583 4,979 338,757 | 3,486 | 20,345 
February.| 1,501,047 | 610,277 | 48.532 | 51,421 | 198,109 | 158,380 | 13,553 | 7,444 | 67,582 | 12,643 5,41 | 3,517 | 307,403 | 2,993 | 13,752 
March..__| 1,519,453 619,810 | 49,030 | 52,193 202,964 | 160,371 13,626 | 7,588 | 67,851 15,015 | 5,876 3,513 306 , 451 2,688 | 12,477 
a teiwee | 1,484,747 627 ,853 | 49,518 | 52,415 206,796 | 162,367 13,783 7,643 | 68,519 | 14,955 6,627 | 3,203 259, 950 2,019 | 9, 
May...... | 1,420,158 633 ,396 | 49,761 | 52,865 206 , 287 163 ,903 13,826 7,730 68,851 | 13.646 | 5,675 4,221 190,106 1,250 | 8,641 
June.._... | 1,425,035 640.146 | 55,192 | 53,520 207,191 | 165,399 15,345 | 7,798 | 68,800 13,676 6,173 | 7,153 162,326 1,114 | 21,202 
i) as | 1,419,346 646,810 | 55,232 | 53,377 207,399 | 166,902 15,344 7,827 68 ,447 12,225 | 5,039 | 5,760 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
August____| 1,425,819 653,411 | 55,529 54,071 206 ,062 168,636 | 14,435 | 7,945 68,229 | 14,422] 5,073 | 7,418 | 142,284 | 990 | 27,31 





! Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 





band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through 
June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors 
under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled chil- 
dren aged 18 or over. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Under railroad retirement, Federa] civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments 
to unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 
Includes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959, 

11 Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Be- 
ginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. 
Number represents average weekly claims paid. P 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 4, page 26. 

14 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in. current-pay- 
ment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; 
for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance pro- 
gram, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and 
authorizations beginning July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment 
insurance data adjusted monthly; other data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under a insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


{In thousands] 





























Retirement, disabillty, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 
Federal insurance | 
Period contributions ! t Taxes on State un- Railroad un- 
| Federal carriers employment | Federalun- | oiinioyment 
a :| and their insurance | —— insurance 
Retirement | Disability | employees contributions 3 | contributions § 
and survivors | y 
' ' 
| | | 
Fiscal year: 
ee es eee ee $7 , 266,985 $926 , 403 $1,259,041 $575,282 $1,500,397 $335,880 $99,891 
i onan anna dgne hh Rane ae tabs 7,565,086 894,995 | 1,515,484 526,676 1,675,286 | 324,020 101,061 
2 months ended: | | 
ee ree ae ee 1,194,935 | 151,432 127,509 102,940 457,721 | 1,636 11,830 
PE Es ok SoicaadidansaanasSégqcauieade! 1,348,123 167 ,469 267 ,479 89,035 433 ,391 | 1,731 11,840 
Be ES eer Pare } 1,550, 266 190,812 234,234 105,580 615,154 | Be 10,450 
1958 | 
Sita dnncdndndeeaans tabi The Gene 922,527 129,295 154,133 72,314 254,371 873 11,465 
September 453 , 262 54,743 109,081 43,951 8,293 | 757 11,719 
Gr icadangachacdtntnaas kdb bie Seeecene 408 ,812 40,715 | 150 ,387 20,633 125,974 819 816 
November 674,926 96,209 | 113 ,387 67,782 183,621 671 10,475 
PE inctcucbcuccdoiusataeGdiancusksonkGin 355,057 | 44,337 | 135 ,868 43,715 11,466 725 13,283 
1959 | 
| TESS ET Cee ay oem 230,887 | 16,494 | 120,412 | 14,316 76,943 39,052 573 
PT i vcnccediteadlhdickhssiiatdiiaddbe tabs 875,272 108 ,608 110,458 | 71,198 142.928 | 261 ,357 7,438 
WG Bis 6 dsc Aa ecw 727 .420 82,163 | 131,310 | 42,883 9,051 15,218 16, 269 
ye re ee a ee a eee 626,778 58,719 | 122,376 | 16,166 259,635 | 1,432 830 
| EES Rees RESTO 1,278,210 159, 230 131,554 | 70,049 | 413 ,056 1,312 10,015 
> eR a re | 586 ,339 66 , 308 123,171 | 46,949 | 10,928 | 945 17,803 
Ca tlicinnn winds dens chcnéuaheken Salt | 298 , 757 53,757 | 109,093 | 20,148 245,078 | 701 1,017 
PO ee eee errr ae 1,251,509 | 137,055 125,141 | 85,432 | 370,076 | 743 9, 








1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning Jan- 
uary 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis, 
with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in 
the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 
December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance) adjusted for employee-tax 
refunds; beginning 1959, includes transfers from the railroad retirement account 
to the disability insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions to 
the civil-service retirement and disability fund. . 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
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and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions from em- 
ployees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary disability 
insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

? Preliminary. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government 
and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 


{In thousands] 





Receipts 


Perlod | Net contribu- | 





Expenditures Assets at end of period 





iInvestedin U.S. 

















, spss Interest | Benefit Administra- heer Cash Total 
Bae hansen , | received 2 | payments 3 tye expenses ¢ °| prodiorm voy balances assets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-August 1959 $65,000,151 $5,596,172 | $47,952,264 | $1,507,955 $20,096,417 $1,039,688 $21,136,105 
Fiscal year: 
1957-58 ®.__._- 7,266,985 557,274 | 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
1958-59 7_____- 7, 565,086 543,420 9,173,588 206 ,049 20,474,430 1,067,040 | 21,541,470 
2 months ended: 
August 1957 -_ _- 1,194,935 9,291 1,234,239 25,485 22,196,524 776,856 22,973,380 
August 1958 _ _- 1,348,123 13,557 1,529,797 33,525 21,689,015 921,943 | 22,610,958 
August 1959 1,550, 266 17,122 1,936,352 36,401 20,096 417 1,039,688 21,136,105 
1958 
August 922,527 11,943 | 707,613 14,396 21,689,015 21 943 | 22,610,958 
Septem ber_. 453 , 262 15,960 716,471 23 , 262 21,502,387 | 838 ,061 | 22,340,448 
October - - 408 ,812 21,384 703,008 17,601 21,148,151 901,884 | 22,050 ,035 
November. 674,926 9,530 | 698 , 756 16,482 20,997, 551 1,021,703 | 22,019,254 
December. _-_- 355,057 214,020 703 , 598 20,310 20,953 , 408 911,014 | 21,864,422 
1959 
January _. : 230 , 887 1,980 751,454 16,709 20,395, 900 933, 226 21,329,126 
February. 875,272 15,934 | 790,721 17,388 20, 280 , 440 1,131,783 | 21,412,224 
March... 727 ,420 17,686 812,432 | 6,586 20,411,558 | 926,753 | 21,338,310 
April. .... 626,778 22,445 | 816,871 | 17,645 20,116,268 1,036,749 | 21,153,017 
May...-.- 1,278,210 10,835 | 826,599 | 17,332 20,539,768 | 1,058 ,362 21,598,130 
June? 586,339 200,087 | 823,880 19,207 20,474,430 | 1,067 ,040 | 21,541,470 
{ee 298 , 757 1,822 | 1,103,117 18,039 19,793,830 | 927 ,063 | 20, 4 
August. 1,251,509 15,299 | 833,235 18,362 20,996,417 1,039,688 21,136,105 
Disability insurance trust fund 
— : ——— oe 
Cumulative, January 1957-August 1959 7__._._- 2,349,410 51,449 591,488 35,387 | 1,698,111 | 75,872 | 1,773,983 
Fiscal year: 
| Se eee 926 ,403 15,843 168 ,420 12,112 | 1,054,458 | 44,515 | 1,098 ,973 
BOG -00 * 5. nosranadsh vaibisiiids Sancucsuct 894,995 | 33,293 339,231 | 21,410 | 1,606,874 | 59,747 | 1,666,621 
2 months ended: | | 
Re ee ere) eee ee 151,482 | 64 8,528 | 489 | 447,000 | 32,737 | 479,737 
EE RE ee et CGO eae eee 167,469 456 38, 297 139 1,170,578 | 57,884 | 1,228,461 
I A a tin cecett ee nahcnnaeincmal 190,812 949 83,838 | 560 | 1,689,111 | 75,872 | 1,773,983 
} 
1958 | | 
August... 120,295 410 19,551 69 1,170,578 | 57,884 | 1,228, 461 
September 54,743 188 22,646 69 1,221,478 | 39,198 | 1,260,676 
October _ __- 40,715 403 26,060 545 1,234, 262 | 40 ,928 1,275,189 
November. 96 , 209 554 27,021 545 , 264,062 80,326 | 1,344,387 
December -- 44,337 13,523 23,189 545 1,320,758 57,7. 1,387,514 
1959 
January 16,494 102 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 | 1,361,578 
February. 108 , 608 794 31,096 246 1,359,353 80,285 | 1,439,638 
March.._. §2,163 -54 32,860 17,773 1,426,704 44,411 | 1,471,115 
Aor... 58,719 491 31,945 270 1,455,434 42,676 1,498,110 
May...- 159, 230 640 33, 696 271 1,542,014 82,000 1,624,014 
June 7__. 66,308 16,196 | 39,628 270 1,606,874 | 59,747 1,666,621 
July 7... = : 53,757 94 | 42,299 280 | 1,629,234 48,659 1,677 ,893 
August- “Ae - 137 ,055 855 | 41,539 | 280 | 1,698,111 75,872 1,773,983 








1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable sub- 
sequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under voluntary 
coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 
of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952 for the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for the disability insur- 
ance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee- 
tax overpayment. Beginning 1959, includes transfers to the disability insurance 
trust fund from the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act; the first such transfer, of $22 million, 
occurred July 1959. 

2 Includes interest transferred to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
from the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange provisions 
and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust fund to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 5). 

3 Includes transfers to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions: $124 
million in uly 1958 and $282 million in July 1959. Disability insurance benefit 
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payments began August 1957. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services, 
Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building construc- 
tion. 

5’ Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund June 1958, and 
the second, $17.5 million applicable to fiscal year 1957-58, was transferred March 
1959. 

6 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued inter- 
est purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at time 
of purchase. 

7 Preliminary. 

8 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Governmen? 
and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and. disability insurance: 
selected months, December 1948-August 1959, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, August 1959! 








Monthly benefits in current-payment status et: the end iof 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Sept. 29, 1959] 








| 




















| 
T+ Tifatea Yo , | | 
Total ves Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 | Widow’s| sroth- | Par- 
Item a ei ei et ee | or wid- | “_; ’ 
bility ° | | % | ers ent’s 
Total  OASI? DI? Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | Dr2 } OWS | 
i \ | 
Number 
a wn Se ee eee Pa eer 2 a <n tI CD) LR ee St bea RO SEO — 
In current-payment | 
status at end of | 
month: | | | 
December: | } 
ee oe 2,314,557, 2,314,557). ........ 1,047 ,985'....... 4 $20,928 | 210,253 142,223) 11,903 
oe ee | 3. 477,243; 3,477,243)......... 1.770, ae 508,350 | $14,189, 169,438 14,579 
5,025,549; 5,025,549).........| 2,643,032'......... 737 ,859 Oe d Oe 454,563 228,984 21,460 
6,886,480 6,886,480 ......... | 3,775,134 ---------| 1,015,892 1,015,892 aad 638,091, 271,536; 25,057 
9,228,121; 9,128,121)_........| 5,112,430) ...... - 1,483,507, 1,433,507) _ pas 340, 995 1, 310/905! 3} ee 913,069, 301,240 26,380 
} ! | 
| } 
TR ae 12,132,135) 11,908,076 224,059) 6,765,324) 224,059 1,975,568 1,975,568 _- 1,587,690} 1,587,690)______. 1,198,234, 351,743 29,517 
September.......... 12,228,348} 12,002,134) 226,214) 6, 821 ,294; 226,214) 1,991,631) 1,991,631)_._.__- 1,597,269) 1,597,269)_._.... 1,210,156 352,153 29,631 
Te eee | 12,327,583 12,083,107) 244,476 | 6,866,663) 233,541) 2,008,305 2,004,403) 3,902, 1,614,077) 1,607,044) 7,033) 1,221,450 353,787) 29,760 
November--.......- | 12,430,234 12,162,177) asa 1 6,920,677! 237,719 2,031,091) 2,018,860) 12,231) 1,624,135, 1,606,028) 18,107 1,232,583) 353,964 30,065 
ph RE PS hie: REE) = Se Soe VE | PS he 2 eT. en ee | ees «ee eel ee 
1959 
SONMIOTY 66 cock sci ---, 12,565,823, 12,263,577; 302,246) 6,968,335 248,894 2,045,988 2,025,344 20,644 1,663,592) 1,630,884) 32,708 1,254,302 354, 028, 30,684 
February a a: aoe | 12,674,727) 12,859,615} 315,112) 7,026,854 254,701, 2,063,391, 2,039,655, 23,736, 1,676,635! 1,639,960, 36,675) 1,267,444) 354,689) 31,013 
SS. ee ---| 12,827,393 12,498,748) 328,645) 7,111,435) 261,266) 2,088,632, 2,062,296, 26,336) 1,695,411| 1,654. 368, 41,043) 1,282,174, 356,995, 31,480 
ee a ee | 12,967,396) 12,629,974) 337,422) 7,187,142 265,858! 2,110,941, 2,083,136, 27,805) 1,714,849) 1,671,090) 43,759) 1,296, 422| 360,250; 31,984 
FE ae 13,067,700) 12,720,592, 347,108) 7,238,215! 268,842 2,126,089 2,095,981) 30,108 o5 373) 1,683,215) 48,158) 1,308,743) 362,115, 32,323 
ee | 13,181,380) 12,820,164, 361, 216, 7,295, 640 275,164 2,141,761, 2,108, 534! 33,227| 1,747,656| 1,694,831! 52,825) 1,321,979) 366, 498 | 32,682 
Ba eee > | 13,288,220 12,903,579, 384, 641 7,345,206 288,631 2,155,701) 2,118,439 37,262 1.760, 617; 1,701,869) 58,748) 1,334, 316, 370,743; 33,006 
in sd aes 13,395,770 12,995,845, 399,925) 7,399, 152 297,611 2,169,313, 2,129, 492 39,821) 1,774, 4 1,711 — 62,493, 1,347,802, 374,119) 33,377 
Awarded, August 1959. 193,772 171,020; 22,752) 86,788 14,014 32,383 


| 


28,575, 3,808 32, m5 27,615) 4,930 19.208) 8,100 606 





Monthly amount 


In current-payment | 
status at end of | 











month: 
December: 

Se ee $45,872.5, $45,872.5)......... | $26,564. 2 ......... $4,307.3| $4,307.3)....__- $7,549.0} $7,549.0 ....... | $4,331.0, $2,958.6, $162.2 
hacwacktatunad 126,856.5, 126,856.5)......... Cu a 1 39 «11, 904.9). ......} 19, 366.3) 19, 366.3 dlinacdiabenes | 11,481.3, 5,800.8) 534.9 
Sa ee } 205,179.0; 205,179.0)......... ye ea } 19, 178.4, 19,178.4!....... } 28,141.3) 28,141.3)....... |} 18,482.2; 8,272.7} 887.0 
, eae 339,342.00 339,342.0 ......... 223, 271.8) ......- --| 32,270.6; 32,270.6)....... 40,996.4| 40,996.4'......- | 29,525.7| 12,088.9| 1,188.6 
ee ee oe 482,592.9 482,502.9)......... | 322,536.8)........- 48,325.6; 48,325.6)....... 50,323.7| 50,323.7).....-.| —a 14, 262.2) 1,364.8 

| | | | } 

1958 | 

| | | | | } j } 
Foe. ‘ns PO | 677,727.1, 659,425.0 $18,302.2) 446,748.6 |$18,302.2, 69,053.8, 69,053.8 _...... | 62,392.7) 62,392.7)....... | 61,955.0| 17,725.5) 1,549.4 
September.......... | 684,620.2, 666,089.0  18,531.2) 451,347. 4) 18,531.2 69, 737.2 60, 737.2) ....... | 63,012.9) 63,012.9)....... 62,674.0) 17,758.8, 1,558.7 
eae | 690,935.7, 671,456.3, 19,479.4) 454,946.3 19,142.6 70,373.3, 70,238.2 $135.1) 63,731.8, 63,530.1) $201.7; 63,329.8) 17,843.7| 1,568.2 
November.........- | 697,528.6 677,108.7 7, 20,424.9) 459,201.1) 19,515.7| 71,230.1 70,814.8, 415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3) 494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
qopereaber 8.5.3. ...|...-abo--|- eT) eS ee eet Te We ee ee RS SC ES | YS Pe | nn nnnnedinfictititlen 

1959 | 

| ! | 

January 759,750.1' 736,167. 1 23, 583.0) 497 547.3) 21,876.1| 77,097.1 76,355.1; 742.0) 71,832.6; 70,867.7| 964.9 69, 977.3) 19,671.5) 1,748.2 
February 768,656.8) 744,262.9) 24,393.9) 503,286.7) 22,441.7| 77,951.9| 77,097.1| 854.8) 72,597.0| 71,499.6)1,097.4| 70,826.5) 19,780.1| 1,773.0 
arc 780,181. 2) 754,952 8, 25,228.4) 510,893.7|) 23,044.9 79,065.0 78,116.5 948.5) 73,569.0} 72,334.0,1,235.0) 71,778.4) 20,022.1/ 1,808.2 
April 790,219.9)| 764,420 0| 25, 799.9) 517,379.6) 23,465. 2) 80,001.0, 78,995.5)1,005.6) 74,557.7) 73,228.5,1,329.2) 72,704.5, 20,270.3, 1,841.6 
ay 797,299.4) 771,009.7) 26,289. 7| §21,731.1| 23,740.0) 80,628.9) 79,544.1/1,084.8) 75, ‘aI 73,921.3)1,464.9| 73,504.5, 20,438.2) 1,870.5 
June 805,545.3; 778,404.0) 27,141.2) 526,700.8) 24,324.3) 81,295.2) 80,096.0,1, 199.2) 209.0, 74,591.3,1,617.7) 74,359.1) 20,760.4 1,896.4 
July 813,712.0, 785,002.7| 28,709.3) 531,230.1) 25,563.2, 81,901.0) 80,557.81,343.2) 76,861.8} 75,058.9\1,802.9) 75,151.8, 21,084.1; 1,920.1 
August 822,047.0 792,297.0) 29,750.0) 536,130.0 — 82, 531.6 ae ge : 7" 75,736.9,1,923.7, 76,029.1 21,359.2) 1,947.1 

| | | | 
Awarded, August 1959. 13,007.3) 11,403. , 1,593. _ 7,176.7 1,208.3) n.008.3) 1,156.5 1s 1,460.7) 1,290.1 m.¢ 1,190.6, 539. 9| 41.0 

t ! ' ' ' 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 

Benefits under the old-age and Survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- . children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 

age, survivors, and disability insurance rece are payable from the old-age _ age 18, 

ont survivors insurance trust fund to ol -age insurance (retired-worker) bene- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendents, certain 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
under the disability Irance (DI) part of the program are payable from the and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) bene- 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
ficiaries and their dependents, 1958 are therefore not available. 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, August 1959 ° 










































































| | Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims | ment covered by | Compensated unemployment 
| | continued claims 
| | | | | Average 
| Nonfarm | | | } All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State | Place- | | | | insured 
ments } } } { | unemploy- 
| ' } ‘ D 
| | , | . , | Average | ment ? 
| | Total* | Women| Total | Women | Weeks aici | weekly | Weeks | Avene 
compen- aid 4 number of | compen- weekly 
sated Ps | bene- | sated payment 
| | | ficiaries | 
' } 
4 | eet | —| | 
PN ss tee § 570,078 {1,010,834 | 307,520 | 5,480,935 | 2,063,685 4,626,979 | $133,443,944 | 1,101,662 4,291,658 $29.76 1,291,407 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut. ............- | 7,886 18,647 | 7,637 119,007 58,241 | 100,250 3,129,944 | 23,869 | 96,018 31.84 26, 436 
Oe eee } 2,517 4,858 | 2,289 37,343 20,420 | 31,968 655,160 | 7,611 | 29,212 21.10 8,648 
Massachusetts_-_.......-- | 14,656} 32,767 | 15,749 189,036 | 95,026 164,803 4,592,687 | 39,239 139,338 30.18 44,438 
New Hampshire___._..__- 2,132 2,623 | 1,160 18,850 | 9,527 15,321 375,377 | 3,648 | 14,045 25.55 4,300 
Rhode Island............. 2,107 8,537 | 3,897 40,031 20,739 34,053 923,638 | 8,108 | 30,915 28.16 9,027 
Re seen a a | 1,189 1,138 613 6,112 3,413 4,871 117,492 1,160 4,485 24.86 1,464 
egion : \ 
ee eee 12,403 40,534 16,361 248 ,826 132,233 226,031 7,048,765 | 53,816 201,871 32.12 58,769 
ce il, 67,891 144,371 63,580 794, 263 338 ,356 748,255 24,470,739 | 178,156 678 , 272 34.31 184,120 
eS 2,858 805 344 7,103 BEE lie dedsckssadhocccwendresead | .cdéccaudecs} cucuseteceseleweseeacdd deal ckgatucesele 
: Virgin Islands-_-..........- 245 0 | 0 4 ot Fe es Cpe eaee ee Sayers I os canals soetind ek manera eaeeao ees ne wwe nia nara ene pabaiame 
Region III: | | 
SS So 591 4,322 | 534 15,522 | 2,785 14,622 | 486,346 | 3,481 13,977 33.97 3,924 
District of Columbia__.._- 4,015 2,105 | 72 16,184 7,428 14,241 359,226 | 3,391 13,872 25.38 3,791 
eee 5,925 20,597 5,268 109,835 36,332 101,862 2,977,432 24,253 95,366 29.94 25,010 
North Carolina_-......._- 19,894 17,856 | 8,510 119,482 62,820 101,187 2,003 , 562 24,092 94,848 20.14 24,695 
Pennsylvania............- 21,374 99,474 30 ,667 704,812 237 ,065 651,446 18,137,655 155, 106 609,119 28.76 166,776 
eee eee 7,553 7,463 | 2,661 56,500 23, 583 45,515 975,382 10,837 43,186 21.88 , 
Bm ng creme 2,252 15,832 | 1,328 120,196 14,700 104,457 2,429,586 | 24,871 98,921 23.69 28,273 
egion IV: | 
Pt ee ae ee 8,751 12,394 2,350 105,164 27,005 84,344 1,915,653 | 20,082 | 81,786 22.95 24,540 
| as eer 18,130 17,789 | 6,497 121,633 58,718 97,544 2,313,590 | 23,225 | 94,043 23.99 29,215 
a, we eee ; 12,047 13,937 | 4,624 94,875 40,615 | 75,048 1,728,027 | 17,869 | 70.968 23.49 22,847 
0 SO ae 1 9,638 | 6,179 | 1,613 | 43,368 11,658 | 32,424 750,848 | 7,720 i 30,640 23.59 9,996 
South Carolina... -.......-} 9,851 8,229 | 3,538 | 44,226 20,376 | 32,753 691,420 | 7,798 | 30,446 21.53 10,251 
oo Ee Sere | 10,689} 14,254 | 4,359 104,190 40,988 | 83,507 | 1,749,194 | 19,883 76,365 21.46 23,557 
egion V: | j | | | | 
EE ae | 5,382 | 10,751 1,841 | 90 ,433 22,912 | 67,408 | 1,796,376 | 16,050 62,845 27.53 20,720 
ES ee | 15,757 | 121,667 17,508 | 356,746 85,277 | 269,724 | 9,356,507 | 64,220 | 261,177 35. 23 97,989 
a roe Sarma | 24,481 | 47,327 10,208 203 , 737 63,839 | 148,879 | 4,497,719 | 35,447 | 141,104 30.94 49,305 
egion | | | | | | 
I | 22,391 | 41,145] 12,920] 253,240 98,329 | 217,331 | 6,284,751 | 51,745 | 196,507 30. 26 59,195 
on SE 7,800} 34,412 | 7,259/ 121,260 34,939 | 92,025 | 2,652,991 | 21,911 | 83,806 29.99 26, 458 
Denes. Ss. 2.52. |} 11,331 | 7,226 | 1,804 | 57,195 22,488 | 47,263 | 1,260,879 | 11,253 | 44,757 27.11 13,221 
aan ee ee 12,525 22,235 10,117 | 74,971 38,235 | 48,475 | 1,650,526 11,542 | 44,780 34.68 19,158 
egion : 
RE Re eee | 9,441 3,205 | 1,082 | 18,942 | 10,353 15,102 | 350,203 | 3,596 | 13,507 24.35 4,316 
maeeas. ........- SeneeNe | 8,959 6,645 | 1,231 | 28 , 946 10,079 24,583 | 782,881 ; 5,853 | 23,397 32.35 7,128 
= Pee | 9,889 | 22,101 | 8,176 | 100,843 | 37.552 | 68,711 | 1,680,800 | 16,360 61,014 26.02 24,928 
ae 6,437 | 1,082 | 535 7,778 | 4,746 | 6,456 164,673 | 1,537 | 6,184 26.06 1,675 
North Dakota--__--....-.. | 8,108 | 382 | 131 | 3,084 | 1,203 | 1,853 49,100 | 4,441 | 1,548 27.06 638 
Fn bb wiwhs ask | 2, | 455 | 200 | 1,741 950 | 1,243 26,516 | 296 | ,009 23.56 409 
egion : | | | | | | { i 
ee | 7,553 | 5,823 | 1,475 | 37,807 | 12,336 | 24,323 487,019 | 5,791 | 22,467 20.57 8,704 
oS Sa Set | 6,676 | 12,345 | 1,635 | 87,021 | 16,080 | 77,242 | 2,240,766 | 18,391 | 72,167 | 29.72 20,981 
I ee 14,539 | 7,162 | 2,175 49,199 | 19,907 | ,800 | 967,430 | 9,476 | 37,155 24.98 11,344 
ag ae ae |} 49,255 | 27,065 6,526 | 178, 263 | 55,614 | 142,885 | 3,388,689 | 34,020 | 135,521 24.10 39,523 
egion IX: j | | | | | H 
Cmlotads. 2. 20..2-5..--.- | 12,020, 3,222 | 642 | 20,601 | 5,480 | 16,891 | 585,061 4,022 | 15,916 35.38 4,725 
oo Ee ee | 4,478 | 3,416 | 558 | 8,992 | 4,137 | 8,356 220,394 1,990 | 8,356 26.18 2,432 
New Mexico.............- 4,549 | 3,291 354 13,108 2,381 | 10,398 273 ,624 2,476 9,837 26. 86 3,255 
Utah__ Ptbitellcnietcewses | 3,579 | 3,472 650 19,662 5,494 15,528 506,788 3,697 14,798 33. 28 4,664 
ee 2 ee | 1,781 | 548 114 3,461 1,253 2,751 96,190 655 2,264 35. 49 688 
egion X: | } 
EE Rao ' 6,629 | 7,922 1,194 31,876 | 7,515 23,998 724,061 5,714 22,965 30. 48 7,619 
Ceertiers. i... tes. | 47,480 91,921 25,860 427 ,925 167,596 359,148 11,483,118 85,511 335,275 32.96 99,861 
Hawaii en See | 1,748 | 1,505 560 9,959 | 3,610 8,076 241,787 1,923 7,526 30.88 2,259 
Pac sg 2 ot Sees ae 2,765 | 1,903 390 8,395 2,344 | fe 293,898 1,890 7,446 37.82 1,891 
egion | | 
| __ Neeeatetont ee aer 992 | 1,124 214 6,634 | 1,356 5,203 192,092 1,239 5,010 37.28 1,435 
eae: 5,771 | 1,391 393 10,388 | 5,892 8,824 265, 461 2,101 8,340 30.39 2,350 
Oe eee | 7,391 | 6,938 1,770 31,717 | 13,051 22,490 714,221 5,355 20,809 32.48 7,349 
Washington. ..._.......- 8,168 18,442 5,691 100,449 | 43,955 79,573 2,377,700 18,946 76,478 30.14 24,117 
1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under. interstate com- 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; bined-wage plan. 
a os eee gman with data previously published in the Bulletin sur 5 Includes 31 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
pr’ une 
5 eusietes Gennsitione? ciate. F Bn song 4 Pi emt of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
# Total, part-total, and partial. 
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Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, August 1958-August 1959 ' 


{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



















































































| | | 
Aid to dependent | Aid to | | Aid Aid 
| children the | ii F to ‘ tothe | Gen- 
perma- d- |depend- perma-j| eral 
Year and Total 2 Old-age | Aid to nently oe. | Total | 28° ent At. nently | assist- 
month assistance Recipients | the blind and aa. | assist- | chil- | iy | and | ance 
| Families | } totally = | | ance dren totally | (cases) 4 
} dis- | (recip- dis- 
| Total 3 | Children | abled | | ients) abled 
} | 
a Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| | | | 
DIG eeticlacnciccckemen | 2,456 ,043) 732,050 , 750, 536) 2,105,682 109,114) 318,151] 26.000 —<:-<-- | ~0.1) +0.5) +0.2) +0.7) —5.3 
September...|.-...-....--- | 2,454,281] 736,478) 2,770,505} 2,121,913! 109,342) 320,516 (eS | =i} +7) 4.2) +7] = 8 
St REET | 2,457,566 741,501 792,425; 2,139, 109,594) 322,974 386,000} ........ +.1) +.8 +.2) +.8 +1.5 
eee | 2,454,340} 746,271 ,811,134) 2,154,928 109,796 325 , 294) 393,000} ........ | —.1) +.7) +.2) +.7 +1.8 
eee oe | 2,454,593} 756 , 388 ,850, al 2,185,181 109,837) 327,781) 434,000} ........ () +1.4| ® | +.8; +10.5 
1959 | | | | | | 
| { | | 
January ...-- |------------- 2,448 ,033 763,380 878 , 505) 2,206,932 109,707) 329,479 471,000) ........ —.3 +1.0) me | +.5) +8.4 
ee ae 2.438 , 436) 769,185 ,901,369) 2,224,849 109 , 468} 330,345 480,000) ........| -.4 +.8) —.2| +.3 +2.0 
March ¢__.... | nacann etl La 2,433,348) 775,557 '916,631| 2,235,296 109,259; 331,294 480,000) .......- —.1 +.8!) +.1) +.7 (*) 
Ape $....... | arene eT 2,431,092) 781,132 ,940,172) 2,253,313 109, 542) 335,134 450,000} ........ —.2| +.5) © | +.3| —6.3 
| el aR eee 2,427.898| 781,114] 2,942.684| 2.255.628 109, 538) 337,495 413,000) .__..__- | -—1 ® | ®& | +8! -8.2 
} eee ge 2,419,959) 777 ,680 .928,957| 2,247,002 109 , 446) 339 , 233 388,000} ........ | —.3| —.5! —.1 +.5) —6.1 
; oe 2 ees 2,413,982 772,268 911,173) 2,233,710 109,444) 341,367) 370,000} ........ —.2) —.65 (@ | +.6} —4.6 
August...... | pee ee 2,407,799) 771,194 = 2,235,360) 100.20 342,566 380,000} ........ | —.3| (© —.1) +4 +2.8 
| | | i | | { { 
| 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1958 cea Manes = 1-3 
| | | 
August -.-....| $283,108 ,000/$151 , 598 , 122) $74,624,065 | $7,254,331 $19,199,930 $23,184,000 (@) | +0.5) +0.4 —0.1 +1.1 —5.9 
September...) 285,296,000) 151,647,823 76,051,105 7,324,068} 19,503,462 23,404,000 +0.8) (5) | +1.9) +1.0 +1.6 +.9 
October.....- 292,746,000} 155,652,052) 77,775,804 7,406,754) 19,960,435 24,778,000! +2.6) +2.65 +2.3) +41.1 +2.3 +5.9 
November...| 293,582,000} 155,069,318 78,749,954 7,446,554} 20,057,141! 25,099,000! +.3} —.44 +1.3) +.5) +.5 +1.3 
December...) 303,277,000) 157,340,068 80,630,305 7,500,736; 20,513,094, 29,893,000; +3.3) +41.5) +2.4! +.7; +2.3) +19.1 
| | } | 
1959 | | | | 
t } | } | 
January...... 306,705,000) 157,827,831) 81,475,458 7,481,605} 20,741,887) 31,912,000) $1.11 +.3) +41.0) —.3) +1.1 +6.8 
February...-| 308,057,000 156 , 529,222) 82,692,290 7,467,038} 20,902,565) 32,557,000! +.4! —.8) +1.5) —.2) +.8 +2.0 
March £_._._. 310,668,000) 156,566,456) 83,648 , 244 | 7,523,686} 21,091,117, 33,203,000! +.8) +.1) +1.7) +1.1 +1.6 +2.0 
, 7 309 , 448 ,000 156 ,834 , 503) , 009 , 504 | 7,512,199) 21,240,340! 30,772,000 | a +.2) —.4 +.2 —7.3 
_ _— 307 , 286,000} 157,332,423) 84,732.412 7,578,135! 21,632,321; 27,752,000) —.7) +.4 +.5) +.7) +2.0 —9.8 
So akcsaains 303,079,000; 156,713,649 83,157,339 7,556,299 21,497,170) 25.497 .000 —1.4! —.4| —1.7) —.1| +.2! —8.1 
} eee 299,894,000) 155,564,036, 82,665,228 7,563,790) 21,587,468) 24,673,000 —1.1} —.7 —.6) +.1) +.4, —3.2 
AUGUR is .5.- is 155,453, 251 82,475,049 7,556 ,005| aameery 25,711,000) +.3) =.) —.2 —.1 +.4) 4.2 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

® Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for March, 
overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. Percentage changes for the special types 
of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 


excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 6). 
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pp. 1153-1156. 45 cents. 
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havior in Childhood, by Harry M. 
Segenreich; Management of Behav- 
ior Problems in Adolescents: Parent 
Guidance, by Joseph B. Cramer; The 
Management of the Juvenile Delin- 
quent: A Point of View, by Joseph 
J. Michaels; and The Emotional 
Problems of the Physically Handi- 
capped Child, by William Cooper. 


MASLAND, RIcHaRD L.; Sarason, SEY- 
mouR B.; and GLADWIN, THOMAS. 
Mental Subnormality: Biological, 
Psychological, and Cultural Fac- 
tors. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1958. 442 pp. $6.50. 

Part I—‘‘The Prevention of Men- 
tal Subnormality,” by Richard Mas- 
land, surveys research into the pre- 


natal and postnatal causes of mental 

retardation, the problems of the peri- 

natal period, regeneration of the cen- 
tral nervous system, and incidence 

of mental subnormality. Part I.— 

“Psychological and Cultural Prob- 

lems in Mental Subnormality,” by 

Seymour Sarason and Thomas Glad- 

win, reviews research into the eti- 

ology of and environmental factors in 
mental deficiency. 

POLIER, JUSTINE WISE. Parental 
Rights: The Need for Law and 
Social Action. New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, 1958. 
15 pp. 50 cents. 

“Problems of Repeated Out-of-Wed- 
lock Pregnancies: 1.—Community 





Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care ~ oe of public assistance, by program and State, August 
1 
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| 
Aid to dependent | Aid to the 


General 



































State Old-age assistance 5 Aid to the blind yermanently and F . 
8 children ‘ue disebled | assistance 

NR eR 0s Oe EE Bee ee ER aes $21, 553,532 $4,785,554 | $588 445 $3,444,739 2 $7,823,000 
Ne ee ea ecikdeneondacbbnoanwtn 484 2°. y SSS? See enew 772 
SS eee Dee ere Sek mets ES ee a SSNS (EE PRE iyo ee ee eee ee Se ee Pe ee ee , (8) | 4 27,933 
DNNO sos ssc seseesce ssi cs ccececcweecctescugeocncees 303 ,044 16,869 | 9,128 2 ee eee 
ENS SE Sa ee eee ate ae See 1,561,644 951,8 84,258 isiatibes peace 59,254 
asst smd te Alameda ae taal alle NEES SCIEN 763,289 40,314 | 2,361 12,812 87,189 
a a rece eer ems ak en kepeemen e eeeaae peep ey mart aera ae 323,422 158,928 10,506 56,2 (5) 
ON ee Oe ee ey SEE nen SOAS (Cen Ceres rca) EE A Seen te | | Eee PSE.) Ge ee 
AE a TE ot TE Sethe Te peek ee AR 151 | 415 | 11 444 130 
he ESS > sath SAFE oe, SIRT i Ue Geapee tenes: foe beth 5a Pit Sf ee ee 4,374 OL, Ee. |...~.~i.. Sularaigad 
Mewalli.<...... cee ES SEE | AE ep ts SEL eet 11,352 24,142 559 (OOD Fidndipicncac baat 
a ES Se Re see See ae ee LS el.) Pe 100 eh eee OS 
Sa See oe. Ten ee Dididatnusabsaimee 2,015,122 454,972 | 59,365 360 , 550 4738 ,885 
EEE EES cee er eee ees | ee See Se ee 482,115 122,375 | 23,958 5) 4 281,504 
0 ae ae et , EE ee eS mee 199,869 52,691 7,346 3) 4 212,166 
"aS Ee EE 9 ey 8 RET he i 330,741 77 ,232 5,387 53,576 m 
i a OE eualsiah ore nie pe eens 232,618 8,793 3,587 49,259 3, 
Maine..._..- 130,416 22,252 4,530 ,968 58,232 
Maryland -.- 50,316 79 ,207 1,430 eRe Nncnccctuccceacueh 
Massachusett 3,265,554 190,480 10,189 555,248 151,401 
EE EET RRS de EES ot are ke 432,113 81,120 8,137 27 ,603 196,735 
ee ite bend = 2 Se deddutonatibeasdoesseanm | 1,667 ,930 209 ,337 39,887 | 9,926 435,951 
NN rs ore Sh aweieas hetscceuesuewengemeneses } 718 18 975 |... > eee 4191,241 
EE Se a eae ee ee ey ne ee | 327,123 11,881 28,308 | 28,017 4 20,344 
en oman ena nacnccowennbnwaaieae | 1b Wee 1... 2a 1,038 | (8) 4 28,609 
RS ee oe ee eeeeees 87,086 17,220 3,503 | 12,964 5 
ee eo dc nilmnenmeere 601,259 47 ,436 57 | 130,886 153,191 
ERS SRR i a PR LS 90,112 57,958 2,598 | 20,024 10,172 
EES RI ER Sa RE Le ke paese Leb j 2,599,200 1,043 ,383 112,216 | 1,071,220 Ay 
EET Ee a ee S | 108 ,604 57,734 5,457 | 62,880 4 184,956 
EE nel SERIE > ed Ah ES Ah OE sf "Le 208 , 487 27,271 1,635 | 42,992 417,287 
She 2 CES eS eR eI ES: SS eee Se aa “ 755, 586 191,749 23,617 | 90 ,061 41,107,002 
ES See See oe LS REE SEE eee ee en) eee 19,908 95,077 5 
OS SS SE ON A ER ON 409,174 20,501 2,771 | 80,988 18,566 
a RRR a a a AE. AMIE 182,802 297,810 | 49,018 89,235 189, 136 
I a Ae cs eee 96,810 76,556 | 936 41,115 450,614 
i al SS ha a a AN 5 2 1 41,335 15,486 1,804 12,727 8,1 
“aa RTE fo hats EE LE, SS ee i, | eee pee es Fs eS 497,734 
aE EP eI, i LES 130,102 10,980 | 4,882 hs er ee eee) 
oe a SES er GS OE el 4 Ree eens, 7 See 10,875 1,295 
|S aE ~ Cae) eh SR AT 290 131 | 5 51 | 136 
NR ee o,f RS ee 4,410 15,038 | 411,217 
Washington_-___- ES ee RE ee eae 1,390,875 172,829 | 18,586 201 ,384 | 83,678 
Ee ae Se ed RAL ELE 59,795 63,878 | 2,668 18,735 | 49,086 
fag ELSES ESSIEN G8 Gi EMS CTR ORS Pe OR abt ee Pee 1,373,033 174.020 27 ,875 114,753 | 141,015 
ely A LE) ED LA SIR GEE Teh 2 CR aT PRES Ege | 28,016 6,743 | 19 4,021 | 33,390 

! 1 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 


porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5 Data not available. 





Attitudes and Resources,” by Mar- 
garet Thornhill, “2. — Repeated 
Out-of-Wedlock Pregnancies: 
Services to the Unmarried Mother,” 
by Esther G. Levitt. Child Welfare, 
Vol. 38, June 1959, pp. 1-10. 45 
cents. 


SHULMAN, Rosert. “New Kinds of 
Care for Emotionally Disturbed 


Statement.” 


130. $2.25. 
WoOLINS, MARTIN. 


1959. 


Social Service Re- 
view, Vol. 33, June 1959, pp. 118- 


search Program for the Child Wel- 
fare League of America. New York: 
Child Welfare League of America, 
18 pp. 50 cents. 


FEDERATION EMPLOYMENT AND GUID- 
ANCE SERVICE. Survey of Employers’ 
Practices and Policies in the Hiring 

A Proposed Re- of Physically Impaired Workers. 

New York: The Service, 1959. 133 


pp. 
A New York City survey. 


FoLLMANN, J. F., Jr. “Health Insur- 
ance for Older People.” Geriatrics, 








Children.” Public Welfare, Vol. 17, 
July 1959, pp. 105-108 ff. $1. 
Swanson, WILuts. “Preventing De- 
linquency ‘Through Child Welfare 
Services.” Public Welfare, Vol. 17, 
July 1959, pp. 119-122. $1. 
VINTER, RoBeRT, and JANOWI1Tz, Mor- 
Ris. “Effective Institutions for 
Juvenile Delinquents: A Research 


28 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. ComM- 
MITTEE ON AGING. Health Aspects 
of Aging. Chicago: The Associa- 
tion, 1959. 71 pp. 

Articles on nutrition, rehabilita- 
tion, housing, preparation for retire- 
ment, health maintenance, aging and 
chronic illness, and related subjects. 


Vol. 14, Sept. 1959, pp. 574-580. 85 

cents. 

Describes seven principal methods 
employed by insurance companies in 
providing protection for the aged 
against the costs of medical care. 


Hont, G. Hatsey; Akers, Rosert P.; 
and Mounuter, STanLEY R. “Re- 
search Grant Program of the Na- 


Social Security 











Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 










































































average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, August 1959 ' 
\ 
Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
! 
| | Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money | pay- Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
All | pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments | for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | torecip- | med- ance ? to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- 
| ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients ° ical 
care ? care 2 ; care 2 care ? 
‘Total, 06 Gentes ©. ...3..222..45. $64. 56 $56.14 | $8.95 $28.33 $26.77 $1.64 $69.11 $64.01 $5.38 $63.28 $53.77 $10.06 
C0 SE et Ceres 45.21 45.20 (5) 7.03 7.02 , Re eee eo] Ree en 33.55 33.49 -06 
DS ee a eR eet | fs 48.47 43.08 5.41 15.45 14. 82 .64 53.43 48.96 4.49 36. 28 30.44 5.85 
SR iin hiccivadasucdacaaenekuae 83. 7' 77.92 6.00 45. 28 41.71 3.78 103.34 97.52 Lg eens an) eee eer Me SE sea 
Mee Sees Ce A 97.63 82.85 14.78 32.33 30.83 1.50 75.28 67.51 7.77 66. 25 63.95 2.30 
ee ee 114.65 92.65 22.00 47.80 41.14 6.65 121.99 87.99 34.00 133.59 93. 59 40.00 
Dk ee RE See NS) SE SERS OP) Se i, es 69.36 63.24 pg RE. RA ee ee se 
District of Columbia___...._.......- 39.35 59.30 .05 33.33 33.30 02 68.59 €8.55 -05 71.69 71.52 -17 
Se ee Sy et 2 53.09 50.14 SS DR Ae Ree S, Sees 58.50 87.01 1.72 59.36 56.06 3.72 
EL eed 2 ee Sees: «t 61.32 53.69 7.62 36.48 33.89 2.59 67.76 61.54 6.21 74.87 66. 63 8.23 
. ae EE Se SR ESS OR 64.29 62.45 Let ae ee Sh. See 68.97 68.41 -66 69.67 68.60 1.07 
ree EF TRS Fe Ee I 5! 69. 51 46. 28 26.11 38.77 35.67 3.20 78.56 61.00 19.17 78.93 60.32 20.24 
ee a Ea Se: 58.28 42.81 16. 56 27.62 25.09 2.95 71.01 59.70 12.67 Q (8) (%) 
RE SE See 72.76 67.91 5.62 35. 66 34.60 1.64 86.76 82.76 5.09 ¢ (*) (®) 
MNS soo nck hcuicccaksamivie tt 77.74 67.09 11.28 35.39 32.15 3.56 81.05 73.31 8.96 80.76 69.02 12.84 
ER a Es BS 66.11 64. 27 1.87 21.90 21.83 .09 76.43 75.15 1.37 53.83 50.77 3.20 
"OLY a ae | 64.93 53.95 11.00 27.40 26. 27 1.13 68.94 58.94 10.00 70.46 58.46 12.00 
7 RE AS EO. | 59.73 54.50 5.23 28.55 26.33 2.22 63.81 60.62 3.19 65.11 61.49 3.62 
J 0 eee ee 95.38 56.09 40.20 43.43 39.63 4.04 116. 57 112.33 4.77 115.38 63.23 55. 54 
MN 6 ote le cccccannnammusions 71.13 64.39 6.74 38.12 37.27 -85 75.88 71.32 4.56 85.37 79.00 6.38 
, | SR LN ee 87.75 54. 26 34.77 44.39 38.52 6.39 101.13 67.10 35.90 61.68 57.96 4.46 
Re Be 63.02 62.92 10 33. 23 33. 23 (5) 72.42 69.78 gy eS) ee Se 
eae eae ee er A 68 56 47.93 20.99 28.08 27.03 1.14 85.61 55. 58 30.64 69.91 52.16 17.91 
| SESS aa ee 69.07 63.08 3. | eee 2 ee ee eee 97.71 91.75 5.97 (5) (%) ® 
New Hampshire 72.41 55.22 17.23 41.13 36.78 4.35 77.51 62.79 14.72 89.00 56.91 32. 
New Jeey.......... 87.54 61.71 31.58 46. 28 45.42 1.26 82.67 82.61 -06 94.73 76.10 21.31 
New Mexico. ... 64.90 56.33 8.57 29.95 27.88 2.06 63.97 57.15 6.82 65. 56 56.76 8.80 
1. Ge TE ean, 25 sae 22 101.14 73.75 30.63 41.06 37.31 4.07 108.65 82.90 28.16 98.67 72.81 28.57 
Po Le eee eee 41.58 39.41 2.17 19.63 19.05 .58 52.57 51.57 1.05 48.61 45.13 3.48 
| eR ES Sea OL 83.74 58.19 28.38 38.12 34.7 4.25 79.13 65.95 15.72 98.21 61.52 40.07 
ET ee nt 7 65.74 58.75 8.42 28.20 26. 22 2.01 64.24 57.89 6.44 67.85 59.62 8.34 
A ES POE 76.29 65.75 10.86 1566224 a SG eee! A 93.98 83.42 | 10.56 85.63 75.04 10.59 
er indacrcknnces euskal ae 52.60 23.33 | 38.71 37.97 1.15 82. 26 72.84 10.23 82.09 68. 13 16.43 
a TET | 68.21 64.56 3.64 | 31.43 29.78 1.65 63.95 61.15 2.80 60.26 54.80 5.46 
RE NE eo ae ca a Ase 76.61 62. 66 14.00 | 35.89 31.14 4.75 76.60 68.60 | 8.00 81.49 66. 54 15.00 
South Carolina. _-__- ee A 38.91 37.69 1.23 | 14.40 13.99 -41 43.07 42.02 | 1.05 36.39 34.75 1.64 
yee es an 43.43 41.13 2.30 | 18.69 | 18.55 14 48.08 46.38 1.70 46.30 44.00 2.30 
a ae 66.70 62.71 Oe fasscccaes 5S Se ee A ee lSohancucdalwten tinal 73.17 68.28 4.89 
Virgin Islands... _. . — 23.42 23.00 | 51 | 12.03 | 11.86 | .17 (’) (7) } ) 25.39 24.89 50 
RS Re ee Le 41.71 38.30 | Ge tonschddaes ae’ ee oe | 53.16 50.62 3.61 47.72 45.36 2.46 
Washington. ..._._-- he 84.66 60.27 | 27.22 45.41 | 40.84 4.64 | 95.61 73.06 | 25.01 98.51 69.03 32. 26 
West Virginia........_- b 33.44 30.49 2.95 22.49 | 21.68 .82 37.41 | 34.85 | 2.56 36.29 33.75 2.54 
EE EES SES. 77.85 42.57 | 37.75 | 43.06 39.52 5.25 79.58 | 54.13 | 27.65 121.33 37.21 87.73 
. SE RSPEI S Sepa 2ae 69.81 | 61.67 | 8.14 37.20 | 34.71 2.50 | 67.56 | 64.69 | 2.87 70.43 62.96 7.47 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

3 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 


for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 9-12 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

‘ For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 49 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Less than 1 cent. 

*No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





tional Institutes of Health with 








L 


Special Emphasis on Research in 
Aging.” Geriatrics, Yol. 14, June 
1959, pp. 396-403. 75 cents. 
INDENFIELD, Rita. ‘Hospital Insur- 
ance in Canada: An Example in 
Federal-Provincial Relations.” So- 
cial Service Review, Vol. 33, June 
1959, pp. 148-160. $2.25. 
Canada’s legislation for hospital 


insurance and plans for its imple- 
mentation in Ontario. 


Ruvp, J. L., and FEINGOLD, S. NoRMAN. 


Bulletin, November 1959 


SIMONIN, C. 


“Medical and Vocational Coopera- 
tion in a Geriatric Workshop.” 
Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Society, Vol. 7, Apr. 1959, pp. 349- 
359. $1.25. 


“Social Security in 
France: General Principles—The 
Role of Doctors.” Bulletin of the 
International Social Security Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 12, Apr. 1959, pp. 158- 
172. $4 a year. 


“Symposium on Workmen’s Compen- 


sation.” Rocky Mountain Law Re- 


view, Vol. 31, June 1959, entire is- 
sue. $4 a year. 
A discussion of State funds versus 


private insurance. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epv- 


CATION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH. Highlights of 
Progress in Mental Health Re- 
search. (Public Health Service 
Publication No. 659.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 40 pp. 
20 cents. 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1959! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 












































payments] 
‘ | 
‘oe | Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
State ber of July 1959 August 1958 
cs recip- in— | in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount | age i | | 3 
— |Amount| — Amount 
| | 
1 ' 
Total 2... .|2,407,790|$155,453,251) $64.56} —0.3| ~0.11 —2.0/ 42.5 
| RE 100,060} 4,523,284) 45.21) —.1 +.1] -2.4 +17.0 
Alaska ___..- 1,457 290,530) 62.13} +.1) 41.5) -—3.7) 2.5 
AE. nn 13,866 862,130} 62.18} —.3| (4) —1.6) +11.1 
agar 55,987| 2,713,729) 48.47] (*) | —1.4) —.3 +.8 
Os ands 260,274] 21,808,564) 83.79} —.3, —.6| -21/ —2.3 
Colo. 2....... 51,626] 5,040,327) 97.63) —.2 —.9) —.9) +5.8 
Conn... 14,701] 1,685,511) 114.65) (4) +2.2) -3.8 +1.4 
ie 1,404 69,022} 49.16] —.3 +.3} -7.6| —7.4 
a ...tar. 3,051 181,074} 59.35} —5.7| —13.2) -1.9) +2.1 
en bet 70,006 3,716,953) 53.09} —.1 —1.1) +.5 —.7 
| 
Ga._....-...| 98,010) 4,641,013} 47.35) (5) | —.1) —.4) +8.8 
Guam_...... 35 os; CS). OS) |, Mm | &® 
Hawaii_____- 1,489 91,301) 61.32} —.3} +.8| —2.3! +148 
Idaho_..___- 7,544 485,036} 64.29) —.3 +.1| —4.3} +16 
Bhs J... se. 77,168] 5,364,156) 69.51] —.5 —.7| -5.1 —.7 
eet 29,114] 1,696.867} 58.28} —.4 —1.4| -4.4, -2.9 
lowe. «<a. 35,562) 2,587,660) 72.76] —.8 —.9 -3.7) 43.9 
Kens... :.. 29,317] 2.279.101] 77.74) —.1! +.5} —4.0| +41.2 
CE ae 57,164] 2,469,084) 43.19] (5) (4) —.3| +113 
YP 124,640) 8,239,574) 66.11) () | +.2) +65.0 
11,856 769,816} 64.93} —.2 —.4| —2.11 +411.8 
9,619) 574,543) 59.73} —.1 +.2} —1.3| 446.3 
81,228] 7,747,532} 95.38] —.5 +.8] -3.5 hl 
64,073] 4,557,767| 71.13) —.6 —.5} —4.3| —2.1 
7, 4,209,049) 87.75) —.3) 42.1) -.6) +5.5 
: 2,403,245, 29.801 () | (@) | —.7] —.6 
118,555} 6,984,301; 58.91} —.2) +65.1| —3.2) 44.5 
2. 455,375, 63.02; —.4 —.4) —6.6| —4.4 
15,581; 1,068,221) 68.56; —.3 +.1) —4.4) +18 
2,631 181,730] 69.07) —.2 —.2} +1.3} 42.1 
| } | | 
5,054! 365,978} 72.41) —.5 +.4! —4.0/ 42.3 
19,037] 1,666,551) 87.54) —.2| —.9) -1.6| +5.0 
10,517] 682,578, 64.90} —.3 —.4| +1.1! 422.5 
84,852) 8,582,201) 101.14) —.5! —.8} —3.8| 41.3 
50,048} 2,081,063; 41.58, —.2) +1.1| -1.4 49.8 
7,345| 615,009} 83.741 —.7| 2.6) —2.3! 441.1 
89,783; 5,902,267| 65.74, —.2) -—2.3) —.5| —7.8 
91,325, 6,967,343! 76.291 —.2 —.3) -1.9| +42.3 
17,536, 1,299,695, 74.12} —.7) +6.6) —2.0/ —2.4 
50,210) 3,424,500) 68.21) +.4) . +3.3| +37.4 
| { 
40,149 328,893 8.19} —.5) —.4) -2.0} —1.2 
6,915) 529,783; 76.61; —.5 —.7| —4.2) +.4 
33,683} 1,310,672, 38.911 —.3) 42.7) -4.6 —2.3 
9,146) 543,593) 59.44, —.4! +.3| —5.4| 48.4 
2,456,619, 43.43, —.2 —.2 =—.9| 47.9 
222,977, 11,603,919) 52.04, (4) | —.1) —.6; +10.0 
119) 541,545, 66.70) —.3} 41.5 —5.8) —2.2 
5,820) 334,065) 57.40; —.7 —.5| —4.0| +8.0 
572| 13,399, 23.42; —.9| 1.0, —5.0) +10.2 
15,129) 631,035, 41.71) —.2 +.8 -2.8| +15.8 
} ' 
51,095| 4,325,848} 84.66, —1.7/ —1.4 -—6.3| —9.8 
20,257 677,433} 33.44 —.4| —15.7| —5.2! —10.7 
36,370' 2,831,409! 77.85, —.8| +1.6 —3.2 —.8 
3,442 240,295, 69.81; —.2 —.8| —5.8! —5.0 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,849 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $339,445 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $13,087 from general assistance 
funds were made to 48 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

He a initiated in July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments 
of 1958. 





Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1959! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
































payments] 
= ! 
| Payments to saa 
recipients Percentage change from 
Num 
Num- 
state ber of | July 1959 August 1958 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
| | Num- Num- 
| ber Amount ber Amount 
| 
| 
Total ?_.__| 109,326) $7,556,005) $69.11] —0.1) 0.1] 40.2} +4.2 
Bosh 1,646, 58,382} 35.47) —.5| —.3] —1.5] 433.1 
Alaska. ._..- 97/ 6,936, 71.51] (3) (3) (3) () 
\. ee eae 832) 60,204) 72.36) —.1 —.2} +2.7] +15.0 
eb cian 2,032! 108,574) 53.43} +.2) +1.5) —.7} —1.9 
Calit. NH iy 14,043) 1,451,151] 103.34) —.3| —.2 +1.0 32 
Raha o 304 £2,885, 75.28] —.3} —2.6) —4.7) —8. 
OOnn... =... 309 37,696, 121.99] +1.0/ +43.0| —.6| +24.4 
Del. et ad 258| 17,894! 69.36 0. +.9) —2.6 —6.4 
Sr eres 229 15,703| 68.59) —1. —1.1) —.9} 8.7 
Diiisccskanha 2,550 149,168 58.50} +.1 = + ee 
ee ees 3,543 186,445) 52.62) +.1 +.3) +1.3) +410.6 
Guam.__.___- 3 66| (3) (3) (3) (*) (*) 
Hawaii_....- 90 6,098! 67.76) (3) (3) 3) (3) 
Idaho... _._- 179 12,345, 68.97) +4.1| +3.1) +2.9 +9.9 
Rae 3,096 243,220) 78.56] —.2) —1.3] —4.3]. —3.1 
ain ekg 1/891 134/283, 71.01; —.4 —-4 +.7 +39 
Towa........| 1,444) 125,277, 86.76] —1.6 —2.6) —2.1) 43.5 
Kans__...... 601 48,711| 81.05} 0 | 41.3) -3.1 +28 
te. nasshe 3,146 138,340} 43.97) —.3 —.4, —3.1] +6.7 
La..........| 2,626) 30,719 76.43) +.2! +.8] +3.6 +7.1 
Moaine....... 453 31,230; 68.94 a —1.2) —2.8) +11.8 
| MAR 448) 28,587} 63.81} +.2! +.6| —2.6) +3.0 
Mass._...-.- 2,134) 248,771) 116.57) —.6) —1.8! +46) +12.1 
Miteh 2 1,783' 135,298] 75.88} —1.3} —1.6] —1.1] —2.0 
Minn... 1111 112'351| 101.13 +15) +6.8| —1.9] +65.5 
Miss.......-| 6,147 237,536 38.64 +1.3 +1.4! 411.0) +410.4 
Mo.?.._.....| 5,181! 336,765} 65.00} —.1 —.1! .2 8.5 
oo 370 26, 795| 72.42} +3.9)  +6.9) 31 Ths 
Nebr.......- 924, 79,106} 85.61, —5| —1.4| —4.8] +2.4 
ee 174 17,002} 97.71) +2.4 41.4] +10.8) 410.9 
eee 238; 18,448) 77.51 <a ed 6a Ss 
is es 926 76,551} 82.67} +.4| —.3} 41.1) 46.2 
N. Mex._.-- 381) 24,371) 63.97) —3.1) —2.7/ —1.6) +12.9 
op Ss 3,985] 432,963 108.65) —.4| 42.6, —3.7) +4.5 
OE geet 5,184) 272,516) 52.57, +.5) 41.2) 43.2) 418.6 
N. Dak_....- 104| 8.230/ 79.13, @) | @) | —4.6) +16.0 
Obie... <... 3,668) 235,625) 64.24) —.3| —2.6 -1.5, —.4 
cee] | aa oe ey HS 
eoewecece én) , | + <0) —=% “Soe) a —- 
RR 17,489, 1,118,420) 63.95 “a -.3 -.8) +1.4 
| | | 
a oe 1,867| 15,4461 8.27) —.5 wt eat” Ses 
oe eee 117) 8,962) 76.60) —4.9) 3.2) -10.7) 3.9 
Sy ene 1,720 74,087} 43.07, —.6| +1.8] —3.5| —.8 
‘Dek... 164| 9'651| 58.85) —1.2/ +.8) —10.9! (5) 
Tenn. .__-.- 2,872| 138,073, 48.08, +.3| +.3} —.9} +8.4 
Tex. Rte. 6,373) 363, 598 57.05 32 rag} +1 +11.9 
aaah. SA | 201! 13,6 7.811 —2.0! .9| —7.8| 9. 
s dv Pans 134! 8,092; 60.39) —.7| BAS: —318| +4.2 
eee 19 530, @) | @ | @® | @®! @ 
aa: 1,222 64,956) 53.16) +.2) +3.3) 1) 422.8 
| | | 
Wash........| 7431 71,041! 95.611 Te oe ee 
Weive.-3 | 1,043 39,020 37.41, —.9 -15.5 -4.2) -9.8 
Wisi =o | 1,008 80,214) 79.58; -—.6) 5.6, —1.5) —2.9 
RARE | 68 4,594 67.56 @) | ® | © | & 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $34,110 to 296 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $47,339 to 728 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $690,994 to 11,026 
recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 

958 


§ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 

















Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1959 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 
















































































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
! 
Number | Average per— | July 1959 in— August 1958 in— 
State ; - | — i r 
amilies | : : | ota } 
|  Teete | Children | amount Number | Number 
| Family Recipient of |; Amount of Amount 
| recipients recipients. 
| | | | 
TUB cise grec perlatbnisscioet | 771,194} 2,910,722 | 2,235,360 | $82,475,049 $106.94 | $28.33} = @) —0.2 | +5.8 +10.5 
De a Eee 22,063 | 87,954 | 68 ,627 618,189 28.02 7.03 —1.0 —1.0 —3.7 +21.9 
, | 1,110 3,818 2,863 119,369 107. 54 31.26 —3.0 +5.4 —5.0 +21.7 
Arizona.......-- } 6,707 26, 596 20 ,323 822,152 122. 58 30.91 +.9 +1.2 +12.4 +29.6 
pene pe pone bp eee Pp en es | 6,979 26 , 537 20,769 409,911 58.7. 15.45 +1.9 —2.5 —7.4 —8.4 
era ee eee ae | 70,908 251,684 196 ,008 11,396,539 160.72 45.28 —.5 —1.2 +9 1 +10.5 
ee a es ree ee 6,968 26,827 20,948 867 ,273 124. 47 32.33 —.4 —.3 +3.5 +5.2 
ne SS ee oS RS 7,224 23,889 17,785 1,141,832 158.06 47.80 +.1 +.1 +11.7 +13.6 
Ct Se ee) Fe ee 1,597 6,062 4,683 118,146 73.98 19.49 —2.5 —17.8 +4.0 —13.4 
Dattrict oF Cobumbin. - ~ .. ccc icn cc ccbadncae 3,874 17,046 13,428 568 ,080 146. 64 33.33 +.7 +.8 +21.8 +43.2 
ee eee Ee ee 27 828 102,481 79,534 1,665,985 59.87 16. 26 +.3 +.5 +10.6 +10.1 
ee a es ees oy «Bee! 15,236 56,414 43,434 1,342,986 88.15 23.81 —1.2 —1.2 —2.0 +5.1 
ee eee a ee ee 72 420 355 4,864 67.56 11.58 | —.5 +1.1 (4) (4) 
[| SN ERE RE RRR SRE IEE SE: ' 2,396 9,332 | 7,418 340,401 142.07 36.48} —3.0 +5.4 —5.7 +5.2 
RS ES RT ES 2° | 1,935 7,114 | 5,236 286,417 148.02 40.26 | —.3 —.2 +5.4 +9.2 
thon ccdissiccubatetakvendes 34,741 142,322 | 109, 465 5,518,214 158.84 38.77 +.7 +1.0 +9.4 +13.8 
IS So ao ache nc baacecndebaa Sane 11,414 41,457 | 31,157 1,145,032 100.32 27.62 | —.6 —1.2 +6.8 +4.8 
Dé cabGuheincckwencinncdiehenedsee 8,725 32,144 | 24,200 1,146,146 131.36 35. 66 —.4 —1.2 +7.5 +9.9 
ae a, ee ee 5,757 21,685 | 16,996 767 ,493 133.31 35.39 +.2 —.2 +8.7 +14.3 
Se See ee ee 20,809 74,905 56,315 1,510, 200 72. 57 20.16 | —.2] (3) +.1 +2.7 
ee See = ee ee 24,206 98,819 76, 588 2,164,527 89.42 21.90 | +.1} +.1 —.4 +5.0 
| | | } 
ee ee eee 5,563 | 19,627 | 14,463 537 ,841 96. 68 27.40 —.4 | —.7 +8.2 +11.6 
i, eee eee a Be | 8,630 | 35,753 27,976 1,020,627 118.27 28.55 +1.3 +1.6 +16.7 +24.2 
pe eet. | 14,073 | 47,172 35,321 2,048,495 145. 56 43.43 —1.3 +.5 +3.7 +1.6 
0” eee a 26 , 887 95,104 69,652 3,625,604 134.85 38.12 | —1.3 —1.1 +7.8 +10.1 
io. 5 ae eee eh ee ie) | 9,542 | 32,764 | 25,487 1,454,337 152.41 44.39 | —.4 +3.0 +8.0 +12.4 
(0 a ee ee ee 18,821 | 72,678 | 57 ,038 775,215 41.19 10.67 | +.3 +.4 +12.5 +14.3 
RE Se Seen ae | 25,896 | 97 ,973 74,119 2,344,389 90. 53 23.93 +.2 +.3 +6.0 +14.8 
ee eee Fe eee ee ee | 1,854 | 6,849 5,349 227 , 583 122.75 33.23 +.5 (5) —6.5 —3.9 
a ee eS 2,794 | 10,380 7,877 291,515 104.34 28.08 +-.3 +1.9 —4.2 —-1.3 
Nevada. .....- et a. ROS et ee | 1,028 3,424 | 2,657 91,846 89.34 26.82 +2.2 +2.1 +13.3 +10.7 
i Re ee eee | 1,051 | 3,955 2,966 162,688 154.79 41.13 —2.1 | —.4 +5.3 +13.5 
eg , a ae ee eae 11,242 | 37,609 | 28 ,523 1,740,411 154.81 46. 28 +2.8 | +3.1 +24.2 +32.4 
i a eee PEE eS em | 7, 236 28 ,086 | 21,690 841,103 116. 24 | 29.95 +.3 | +.3 +5.4 +31.3 
J fj > eee Pe em eee 65,603 | 256,301 | 193 , 200 10,523 ,946 160. 42 | 41.06 | +.2 | —.1 +1.6 +4.6 
oo ht Ee ees | 25,248 99,541 | 76,684 1,953,617 77.38 | 19.63 | —1.2; —.3 +5.1 +12.0 
North Dakota.______- et ef ae 1.712 | 6,414 | 4,983 244,482 142.80 38.12 } —1.2 | —1.2 +3.8 +8.1 
Ohio Fy ee em es | 24,371 | 95 ,302 73,058 2,687 ,081 110. 26 | 28.20 +.5 +1.1 +11.1 +28.9 
i rs See, Pe eee Se | 17,303 | 60 , 497 45,873 1,913,174 110. 57 | 31.62 e +.2 +4.1 +11.2 
Pe eS oe cae | 5,168 | 17,875 | 13,251 691,988 133.90 | 38.71 —3.1| —3.3} +11.7 +13.1 
POMIGYIVONEL.< - 53.2. chs dae sc cuctscwcal 45,854 | 180,242 | 136,959 5,665, 599 123. 56 | 31.43 +3.1 | +4.2 +16.2 +24.0 
| | } | 
Siete Rie Ae Bee RE 53,198 | 198,259} 158,379 794,963 14.94 | 4.01 +1.0 | +.6| +11.8 +20.5 
fe a ee ee | 4,458 | 16,117 | 12,106 578,397 129.74 | 35.89 —.5 | —.5 +2.8 +5.8 
ke ee See Ts See 9,462 37,573 | 29,537 541,219 57.20 | 14.40 —.8 | +1.9 +.1 +2.6 
South Dakota____- Sa eS rx Sa 3,095 | 10,673 8 ,036 312,882 101.09 | 29.32 +.4 | +.6 +1.7 +5.5 
pT a ee | See eS ee | 21,961 81,105 | 61,146 1,515,543 69.01 18.69 +.4 +.2 +7.4 +7.5 
"Os c8 oek 5. es ee eee ee j 23,251 | 96,577 73,675 1,647 ,957 70.88 17.06 —2.7 | —2.7 —9.8 —7.3 
a Cenc osakes en ncadeawen ene | 3,370 | 12,062 9,015 409 ,656 121.56 33.96 +.2 —.7 +5.5 +.1 
Li ee a See eee |S | 1,242 | 4,418 3,314 134,650 108.41 30.48 —.4 —-.9 +12.1 +29.4 
Vileg lal IMANOGi occ ccreravea nckexwuseacd 220 | 762 634 9,165 41.66 | 12.03 -3.2| -2.0 —2.1 +23.4 
pL Se 2 eee An Se Ae cas | 9,157 36,754 28,841 754,683 82.42 | 20.53 -.3 | —.3 (5) +9.2 
Li. ee see ae | 11,144 | 37, 263 29,149 1,692,282 151.86 45.41 —5.2 —6.9 —6.9 —3.2 
Ck re ee ee j 20, 269 | 78 , 239 60,909 1,759,807 86. 82 22.49 —-.5) —11.6 +3.1 —1.2 
WEIN doc on Sle cuceadend pean eae } 9,198 | 33,174 25,308 1,428,335 155.29 43.06 +.1) —.4 +9.3 +10.9 
Wen ooo ec ed oe ee } 744 | 2,694 2,053 100,213 134.69 37.20 —1.6 | +.2 +10.0 +13.1 
' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 nercent. 
to revision, 4 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 1958. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


determining the amount of assistance. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 


August 1959) 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| Payments to 
| recipients 


| 
| 


Percentage change from— 





























Num- | 
State ber of | July 1959 August 1958 
ane recip- in— in— 
ients | Total Aver- | 
amount | age | : fis | 
gg Amount oy Amount 
| 
| | | 
Total...... | 342,566 $21,676,721) $63.28) +0.4 +0.4 7.7 +12.9 
|. a 2 | 12,542! 420,771} 33.55) —.4 +.1) —2.6| +19.8 
Astic-....3)./ | 47,004 257,042; 36.28} +.2 —2.1) +1.3 +5.4 
Galil. .....).) +6,878 591,653! 86.08) +3.3 +2.2) +-78.1) +100.7 
Gnle........2 | 5 871] 369,072) 66.25) —.2 +1.1) +1.44 412.1 
Coee:.......8 | 2,155 287,885 133.59 —1.4 +3.7| +2.7 +10.8 
Se ew 358 23,388} 65.33) +3.5 +3.9} +20.9) +22.3 
= See 2,598 186,261) 71.69) —2.7 —5.8) +6.9) +15.4 
> eee 8,377 497,293 59.36) +.8 +.1) +27.6| +31.5 
eae 19,421} 1,009,803! 52.00 +1.3 +1.4) 421.2, +34.5 
Guam....... 34! 787, (2 2) @). | ® (3) 
Hawaii____.- | —- 1,069 80,031, 74.87; —.2 +.2} -—1.0' +14.0 
eee 991} 69,045 69.67 —.3 —.2 +7.6 +13.8 
__ eee &. 17,815 1,406,204; 78.93 0 —1.0} —1.0 —4.7 
Kang.......: 4,173, 337,031; 80.76 —.3 1.6, —3.0 +2.2 
eee 8,015 353,372) 44.09| —.4 —.4) +5.5, 420.8 
iMc.<u<.c..| 26007 828,346. 53.83, +.3 +.5) +1.6 +9.0 
Maine______- 1,914 134,860 70.46 +1.4 +.9' +29.2 +40.3 
Mats. ....% 5,862 381,660, 65.11. +4.1 +4.2) +13.0/ +16.1 
Bieee.....1.5 9,998; 1,153,567) 115.38) —.1 +2.7| +5.4 +6.1 
Mish:......4 4,328, 369,501! 85.37 +1.3 +.5, +17.8 +20.6 
Minn.......- | 9,227} 137,371) 61.68) +.3 +.6) +13.0' +-14.0 
Miss........| 9,159} 274,841’ 30.01, +1.8 +1.9' +40.2) +42.0 
_ ee: 15,513! 945,489, 60.95 +.3 +5.4} +2.8) +11.5 
Mant... .....° ,430) 100,234 70.09) +.1 —.2) —1.5 +1.2 
Nebr........ 1,564 109,334, 69.91 0 —2.3} +8.5) +11.2 
a 35,957, 89.00 +2.3 +1.8 +16.8, +21.6 
ie SS: 6,143 581,904) 94.73) +.5 +.7| +15.45 +20.8 
N. Mex..-_.- 2,276 149,219, 65.56 +.4 +.1) +9.45 +26.4 
MM. @+....1.4 37,494| 3,699,370 98.67, —.6 —1.3) —4.1 +.3 
Wi. ....2.2 18,069 878,329 48.61) +.3 +2.1) +9.0) 423.7 
| 
N. Dak...-< 1,073, 105,374; 98.21) —.1 +6.5) +4.2) +12.9 
Oile.....i.1 10,796 732,496 67.85 +.4 —1.4| +12.55 +26.4 
Qk 5....2.1 8,974 768,450 85.63) +.3 +.4, +5.7) +11.8 
Orie. .....71 4,930 404,682) 82.09) —1.2) (4) | +12.4) 414.5 
Sear 16,341| 984,705) 60.265 +.4 +.8, +6.0 +7.5 
eae 21,760 190,710, 8.76 +.3 +.4! +1.8 +2.5 
_ Seer 2,741! 223,355} 81.49) —.1 +.1/ +16.3) +19.3 
rer 7,779 283,064; 36.39! —.8 +3.8; +1.44 +5.8 
& Dak.....: 1,098) 68,028; 61.96) +.6 +1.3} +9.4) +428.8 
Tene........: | 8,187 376,759' 46.30) +2.2 +2.6) +33.6) +44.6 
5,356) 283,415) 52.92) +-1.7 an 456.0 +74.1 
2,224) 162,730) 73.17) +1.5 +2.7) +15.9,  +22.5 
825, 49,343, 59.81,  —.1 =i} 414.1) +28:0 
102| 2,590] 25.39, 0 | +.2) 0 | +15.1 
6,123] 292,163} 47.72) +.2 +1.3) +6.9) 423.6 
6,243) 615,006, 98.51, +.6 +1.3) +4.0 +4.7 
7,374! 267,635! 36.29) 0 | —14.2) -—2.7; —83 
1,308} 158,703) 121.33} —.7 +2.6} +4.1) +10.4 
538) 37,893, 70.43) +2.1 -.7 +7.q +6.3 
i ! | | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub 


ject to revision. 


* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 


centage change, less than 100 recipients. 


1958. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 


q 





Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1959} 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 























| Payments to . = 
cases Percentage change from 
| Num af | 
State ber of — 1989 | — 
| aes Total | Aver- | 
amount age " | = | 
| | “per” /Amount ‘yer Amount 
| | | | | 
Total ?....| 380,000) $25,711,000) $67.67; +2.8 +4.2, —0.9) +10.9 
P\ NG 101 1,339} 13.26) —10.6) 10.0) —14.4| —15.9 
Alaska... 169 10,422) 61.67) —6.1! —1.0) —11.5) 21.2 
| es | 2,997 128,069; 42.73) +3.3 +2.0) +12.0) +13.3 
\ See } 258 3,566) 13.82) —10.7 —14.0) —34.8 —24.6 
Calif. .... uu} :'32,812 1,898,099; 57.85, -—1.8 —1.8) —5.3) —3.3 
ae | 1,108 47,772) 43.12) +1.8 +1.7| —24.4 —10.5 
ee 3 4,480 3 323,966 72.31, —2.8 +.8) —20.1 —15.6 
ek... i asd 1,563 95,611! 61.17, +.1) —.3| —5.8 —9.1 
he oe | 1,380 100,575 72.88 +.7) +.5) +18.8) +29.7 
ge ee 8,700 | eek SS ee See ae Ae 
‘ i 
Oci..... 252) 2,235 57,937) 25.92, +6.8 +8.9, —2.8 +2.5 
Guam... 3 79, (5) (5) (5) a () 
Hawaii_____- 1,195 87,140, 72.92, —4.6 —6.8, —3.7| +8.9 
it... wcll | 47,670 4,252,078 89.20 +2.6 2.1; +34.9| +64.4 
OS — ae 21,080 674,086 31.98 +9.4 +15.4) —12.5) —14.2 
eae | 3,492 121,131, 34.69 +.6 —1.8) —7.8 —10.4 
ae 1,947 120,919 62.11 0 +.1) +.9) +10.8 
ae | 1,895 61,352) 32.38} —7.9| —25.0) —31.8| 37.3 
_»st 8,897 437,142) 49.13) —1.5 —.7; —8.8 +.5 
Maine______- | 1,998 76,349} 38.21) —8.6 —5.2 —12.0, —13.6 
| 
oS aa ae 2,602 159,221; 61.19) +4.0 +5.6 +3.5 +9.6 
eee. 8,367 556,930, 66.56. —4.7 —5.6  —7.1 —6.5 
aT | 32,426 3,274,143 100.97, —3.8 —-2.9 -—4.9 +5.2 
peenn...... cis | 7,730 521,516 67.47, +10.0 +9.5 +6.4 +7.5 
er 1,076 15,826, 14.71) —4.1 —2.8 4+-13.9 +16.1 
| ee 8,292 531,144 64.05 +1.8 +1.2 +13.5 +12.4 
ee 1,208 55,981; 46.34) +11.4) +20.9 +12.1 +9.7 
Nebr....... 1,123 50,355) 44.84) +2.7| —5.3) +7.4 +5.8 
ee y | 283 10,498 37.10 +6.0) —7.8, —48.5 —9.1 
 e) : are | 616 26,556 43.11, —14.3 —31.0, —40.5 —48.7 
| | | 
2S oe | 9,155 907,898 99.17, —5.0| 6.8) —8.5) —.7 
Ns Mex... 20: | 551 24,237, 43.99) -—3.3 +2.0 +2.4) +15.8 
Nie «...555 § 36,036 3,237,091; 89.83 +.3 +2.1) +5.7 +14.8 
moe ....) 20 1,686 38,397; 22.77; -—1.0 —1.7; —37.3 —42.2 
Ne pak... c3 { 314 16,252, 51.7 —2.2 +1.4 +.3 +15.4 
Omi... 24 | $5,225) 2,435,202; 69.13) +7.3 +12.1; —19.4 —10.7 
ae 6,668 86,171; 12.92, +4.4) +4.6 —6.3 —13.1 
ae... oe | 2,429 112,171; 46.18} —33.6) —46.3 —38.2) —49.7 
ae er { 41,529 3,294,786, 79.34, +19.9' +36.0 +47.6) -+78.0 
yy RE Se 1,808 12,819 7.09,+148.0, -+122.2) +5.8) +11.5 
| | | 
Mt) GaeeT | 3,021 210,649 69.73. -—9.0 —6.5, —7.7| +2.6 
| ae | 1,297 29,764. 22.95) +7.4 +3.9, —13.4 —14.7 
8. Dak... <..| 313 10,230, 32.68, +2.3 +5.1) —66.6, —68.3 
Tenn... .. i 1,972 28,679 14.54) +3.0 +2.3) —18.9 —27.0 
Tex.?_____... | 9,000 246,000|......-|....--- Si, Si Wit 
Ween... 223 1,674 108,741 64.96 +.2 —4.2; —21.3 —18.3 
i Se 1,150 et eee Sandeman Ee PEt = 
Ff eee | 110 2,618; 23.80 —1.8 —.§ —14.1) —-.4 
Was. ..... 425 } 1,884 73,731, 39.14) +8.5, +6.4, —5.5 2.1 
i. ees | 8,403 584,568 69.57) —3.0) —8.0, —36.0 —33.3 
Ws V8... is | 2,532 82,297; 32.50; —1.8) —1.7| —5.7) —9.4 
a ee 7,187 542,708 75.51! —2.0 —5.5, —23.9 —27.5 
ee... -ceccl 321 18,349, 57.16 —2.7) —7.2) —22.1 —18.9 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total. 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

3 About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

§’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

6 Program initiated July 1959. 

TIncludes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

* Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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